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something missing 


 ——- was really missing. There was a big 
hole in his life some place, as if a piece had not 
been fitted in. 

His character was clean,: his education excellent, 
his theological background solid, he was good at 
making friends. But out here on the mission field 
he was a flop. Not a real gone spectacular flop, 
understand. Just a plain, ordinary, run-of-the-mill 
sort of flop, like when you ask the cute little blonde 
in Soc. 132 for a date for the picnic Saturday and 
she accepts and then when you go to pick her up her 
cousin from Tuscaloosa has come up to see her for 
the weekend and she’s sorry and you settle for a 
hamburger and a fifteen minute walk and then you 
go home wondering if it was worth the trouble. 

Of course his friends didn’t look at him as a flop. 
They thought: Dear old George, out there on the 
mission field, sacrificing his life for the sake of the 
gospel. We have to pray for him in the prayer meet- 
ing today—forgot to last week. Got to send him his 
share of the missionary collection, too. Have to 
remember to take it up this month, But dear old 
George, isn’t it a wonderful thing he’s doing out 
there on the mission field, sacrificing his life... 

Sure, people came to his weekly Bible study for 
inquirers. He told people about Jesus Christ and 
some of them seemed very interested. He was pretty 
regular in having his quiet time, and put in an hour 
or 45 minutes or a half-hour almost every morning. 
He helped the local church in whatever ways he 
could, and they seemed to appreciate it. But the 
Recording Angel that took down all his words, and 
who knew what his life could have been, occasion- 
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ally shed a tear that would leave a blot on the book. 
After a couple of years George went home, wonder- 
ing if it had been worth the trouble. 

Say, Recording Angel, would you mind filling us 
in on what happened to George? Why was he such 
a failure on the mission field? 

Well, the rules don’t permit—that is, this Record 
is being kept for the Coming Day, and we can’t 
allow anyone to look at it yet. You must be careful 
about judging people until the Record is closed. 
Besides, you aren’t George’s judge. 

I know that we can’t look at the Official Record, 
but we have some friends who seem to be headed 
the same way as George, and we just wondered if 
you could give us a bit of advice for them from 
what you remember about his case. 

Yes, I suppose I could. It was a mistake that lots 
of Christians make. He left out something. 

Sure, we know something was missing. But what? 

His personal fellowship with God through Jesus 
Christ. 

Oh, that. That’s pretty important. Our last four 
conference speakers hit that hard. They've also been 
writing quite a few articles on that in 

—No, no. You don’t understand. That’s just the 
trouble. Everybody knows he should have fellowship 
with God, and he knows all the Bible verses, and 
he talks about it all the time. 

Then what do you mean? 

Come over here. See this garden? 

What a lovely garden! I’ve never seen such a 
beautiful place. So large, too. What’s it used for? 

The Lord Jesus comes here every morning to meet 
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with His friends. It’s part of my job, of course, to 
come here and take down everything they say. The 
Lord Jesus loves this part of the Official Record so 
much that sometimes He turns the pages and reads 
them over and over again. But some of His friends 
act rather strangely. 

Why—what do they do? 

Well, for instance, some of them just sit over 
there on the hill and enjoy the view and day-dream. 
Some of them bring very fine literature along with 
their Bibles, but they spend all their time reading 
that. And so many of them don’t even bother look- 
ing around for the Lord Jesus. They just come in 
with their Bibles, sit down in any old corner as if 
they weren’t expecting to meet anybody, then after 
a half-hour they get up and walk out. But there’s 
one group that is really impolite. 

In what way? 

They come tearing in late, sometimes without 
even bringing their Bibles, and pick a few flowers, 
then run out. The strangest thing is the way these 
people say they’ve been meeting with the Lord Jesus. 
—But there’s always a small group gathered around 
the feet of the Lord Jesus. Just to stand there, look- 
ing over His shoulder into their faces as He talks 
to them, makes this job worth all the heartaches I 


get recording so many failures. It’s their eyes: even 
though they are down there on earth, their eyes 
seem to be looking at Jesus. They seem to under- 


stand what it means to be “seated with Christ in 
the heavenly places;” they know that they are in 
the presence of God. You can tell it from the way 
they listen to Him. 

Don’t they ever say anything? 

Yes, sometimes they ask for things to be used in 
His service, because they know how much it pleases 
Him to give things to them, and to hear them say 
“Thank You;” and sometimes they just thank Him 
for being what He is. But most of the time they just 
sit and listen to His words. 

When these people say something to Him, it must 
really be important. 

No, not always. There’s a lot of what you would 
probably call small talk: asking Him for the op- 
portunity to talk to a friend about the Kingdom of 
God, or thanking Him for a beautiful sunrise, or 


something like that. Most of them aren’t very elo- 
quent. No sense of time, either. Some of them al. 
most forget to leave. But the Lord Jesus loves this, 
and He stays here until the last one is gone. 

I’m starting to get the picture. But what about 
George? 

He was always with the day-dreamers sitting over 
there on that hill. Once, when he first became a 
Christian, he came over here where the Lord Jesus 
was a few mornings, but then he seemed to forget 
that there was such a place, or where it was, or 
something, because he didn’t come back. 

Then merely coming here to this garden doesn’t 
automatically mean that you meet with the Lord 
Jesus? 

No, it doesn’t. 

One more thing, Recording Angel. George always 
impressed us as quite a spiritual fellow. How could 
this be? 

That’s easy. He got all his spiritual knowledge 
and help from the Christian group he was in, none 
of it from the Lord Jesus Himself. When he got out 
on the mission field where his kind of Christian 
group didn’t exist, his only spiritual resources were 
suddenly cut off. It’s possible, you know, to get 
enough spiritual power from other Christians who 
are meeting with the Lord Jesus personally to keep 
you going. God gives you these Christian fellowship 
groups to teach you things together as the Body of 
Christ, and to point you back to Himself. But He 
never intended for this kind of fellowship to replace 
your personal fellowship with Him. That’s what 
happened with George, and as you said, he was a 
flop. You should have learned all this long ago. 
It’s all in the Book. 

Where? 

In John 15. Here, read it. 

Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot 
bear fruit by itself, unless it abides in the vine, 
neither can you, unless you abide in me. I am the 
vine, you are the branches. He who abides in me, 
and | in him, he it is that bears much fruit, for 
apart from me you can do nothing. If a man does 
not abide in me, he is cast forth as a branch and 
withers; and the branches are gathered, thrown into 


the fire, and burned. END 
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KennetH L, Pike, Th.B. (Gordon College), Ph.D. (U. of 
Michigan, in linguistics) is Professor of Linguistics at U. 
of Michigan and is also Director of the Summer Institute 
of Linguistics (Norman, Okla.) Since 1938 the author has 
been a member of Wycliffe Bible Translators, of which he 
is now a member of the board of directors. A specialist in 
linguistics of a descriptive type (especially phonetics, in- 


tonation, tone languages and grammatical theory), Dr. Pike 
was a co-translator of the Mixtec (Mexico) New Testament 
with Donald Stark. Various technical books have been pub- 
lished by the author, as well as numerous articles in such 
journals as International Journal of American Linguistics, 
Language, Acta Linguistica, Word and others. Mrs. Pike 
is also a linguist, recently had an article (“Oicana Phone- 
mes”) published in 1JAL. The Pikes have three children. 
—Photograph above shows Dr. Pike with an Aguarana 
informant during a workshop in Peru last year. 
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Why I Believe in God 


By Kenneth L. Pike 


a OF us pick up—perhaps in garbled form— 
some of the ideas of the intellectual climate in which 
we live. 

One idea which seems to be drifting around from 
some psychiatric sources is that a man who has a 
guilt complex has not sinned. The psychiatrist says, 
“You may be maladjusted, you may have a per- 
sonality which needs a bit of modification, but you 
haven’t sinned.” 

But God says, “Behold, I will enter into judgment 
with thee, because thou sayest, ‘I have not sinned’ ” 
(Jeremiah 2:35). 

Another contemporary idea, in this instance prob- 
ably springing from the intellectual climate of an- 
thropology, is the implication that we have different 
customs but we really haven’t sinned, and don’t 
need to blush. But this idea again is contrary to 
God’s Word: “Were they ashamed when they had 
committed abomination? Nay, they were not at all 
ashamed, neither could they blush” (Jeremiah 
8:12). 

The climate in which I grew up was quite dif- 
ferent, for mine was a Christian home. My first 
religious memories are of my mother as she sang in 
family prayers, “Savior, like a Shepherd lead us,” 
and “There were ninety and nine that safely lay 
in the shelter of the fold.” In such a climate I 
grew up serving my ackowledged Lord. But “sin” 
as a generalized concept was not given much 
thought. 

It was years after I had been a Christian, years 
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after I had been a Bible translator, that I woke up 
to the realization that I was a sinner in a manner 
that I had not previously understood. That realiza- 
tion came to me when I was rebuked for being 
unkind and unnecessarily sharp. 

It happened when I was trying to lead a man to 
Christ—or save him for Christ at a time when he 
was in danger of leaving the road to discipleship. 
I had taken what I thought was an effective method 
for jolting him into seeing the danger of his actions. 
When I had finished, a saint of God called James 
3:17 to my attention: “But the wisdom from above 
is first pure, then peaceable, gentle . . .” 

I was a member of the board of Wycliffe Bible 
Translators, supposedly because I had a certain 
measure of wisdom. But I wasn’t gentle. And the 
Word of God drove home the fact that “If your 
wisdom isn’t gentle, it isn’t from above.” 

That rocked me to the core. 

I had never been so deeply rocked, and I hope 
I never will be again. 

I started to study the Word of God to see what 
this new idea meant in relation to me. I found in 
Galatians 5:22 that “the fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness . . .” I didn’t 
have gentleness. There was nothing hidden about 
the fact—all my colleagues knew I didn’t have it. 


I said to myself, I’m responsible to be gentle 
and kindly. I read carefully the places where the 
results of the working of the Spirit of God are listed, 
but nowhere did it say, “He writes linguistic text- 


books.” I couldn’t even find that it said, “He 
translates the Bible.” Linguistics wasn’t listed there, 
nor drive, nor energy, nor initiative. It said “joy” 
but I didn’t have it consistently; it said “peace” 
but I was often upset; “gentleness” but I was tough. 

I took Galatians 5:22 and 23 as a measuring 
stick, put it alongside my character and found that 
I didn’t even register on the scale. 

I looked at some of my colleagues in Mexico, and 
many of them measured up well. They were gentle 
and liked people. I didn’t. They were kindly. I 
wasn’t. — When I saw this I became angry. I said, 
“Lord, I’ve worked years, I’ve hazarded my life, 
I’ve hazarded my health again and again for You. 
And I’m not even on the scale.” 

I didn’t have to wait until I arrived in heaven 
to see something of what it means that “the first 
shall be last.” Already I was seeing it in the Word 
of God. I said, “It isn’t fair.” I came as close as I 
dared to swearing at Him to His face. I said, “If 
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that’s the way things line up, You can have your 
heaven.” 

But God had hold of me, and so, because of His 
grace, I didn’t quite mean it. I surrendered to His 
will and His Spirit. Then, with His help and His 
continued pressure began the struggle of changing 
my life in order to improve my grade on His scale. 

In the past I had occasionally been much annoyed 
at linguistics students who, because they could not 
make an A, refused to work even to get a Cc. False 
pride led them to fail to do their best, and Luke 
19:22 condemned them. But now the shoe was on 
the other foot. I obviously could not, even with 
severe effort, make an A in personal graciousness, 
and I was therefore tempted not to try. But when 
this analogy struck me I surrendered to fuller 
depths and prayed, “Lord, help me at least to work 
up to a C and not to shrink from the struggle be- 
cause of pride.” 

He was ready to help, and since the fruits of the 
Spirit are a gift from Him, I began to pray every 
morning, “Lord, give me joy.” Well, that helped 
for a few hours, but by the next morning I didn’t 
have it spontaneously and without reserve. I prayed 
that prayer every day, and many times a day. After 
six months or so | was a little bit happy when I 
woke up. 

Well, I said, this is wonderful! Ill try another 
one on the list. (I skipped over “love” because | 
couldn’t get close enough to that one even to begin 
working on it.) So I took “gentleness.” 

One day I'd be all right, and even the next day 
—then someone would surprise me and I’d clobber 
him with words. Well, I got about three weeks into 
gentleness but by then I was gloomy again. I said, 
“Lord, I’ve slipped.” So I quit trying first of all 
for gentleness and went back to work on joy. 

I have not yet been able to get the whole way 
through that list in Galatians 5:22 and 23. So some 
day if you see me cruel and harsh, just say, “There 
goes Ken Pike. That’s the way he really is.” And 
you'll be telling the truth. 

Then if you should happen to see me kindly when 
you didn’t expect it, just say, “Well, the Lord must 
have worked him into line this morning.” And that 
will be true too. 

But curiously enough, gentleness isn’t what I’m 
writing about. My topic is far different. What | 
have just said is simply laying the background for 
what I have to say. 

What I really want to say is that this is the way 
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the Lord prepared me for an intellectual battle that 
came later on. The experience I have just described 
served as the background. 

You see, I’m an intellectual, or am supposed to 
be, and as such I have the temptations of those 
peculiar creatures. Some time ago all the tempta- 
tions of an intellectual suddenly started to come at 
me. Lots of things that I thought I knew partially 
disintegrated when I tried to see the solidity behind 
the Word of God. What made it solid? History. 
The resurrection of Jesus Christ is the best attested 
fact in history, I had always said. 

But I began to meet people who objected: “You 
know perfectly well that people see things according 
to their background and personal experience. The 
disciples were telling the truth as they saw it, per- 
haps, but this is no assurance that if we had been 
there we would have seen the same thing that they 
saw.” And I had to admit that what they said had 
enough truth in it to make impossible an argument 
which would be compelling to the unbeliever. 

When the validity of the Bible was questioned, I 
debated within myself: Although I really believe 
these Scriptures to be the documents they claim to 
be, can we prove it intellectually? And in spite of 
having read books setting out to do that very thing, 
I for one had to admit that I didn’t know how to 
prove the certainty of Bible truth to those who did 
not acknowledge the validity of Christianity. 

I was bothered, too, when I began to hear about 
carbon-14 dating. And I very carefully read every- 
thing I could get my hands on that had been pub- 
lished about it up to that time. I saw how this 
method of dating was affecting some of the cultural 
dates that had been set previously. This forced me 
to expand more explicitly the dates of cultural 
history into time depths further than I had wished 
to admit even to myself. 

Then the question of anthropology came along, 
and as I read the writings of cultural determinists, 
I began to realize that to some extent they had seen 
a phase of truth. And it seemed to me, although 
they themselves might not know it, that their view 
might somehow be related to the fact that we are 
dead—‘“‘totally conditioned” by—trespasses and sins 
(Ephesians 2:1; compare also Jeremiah 13:23, “Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots? Then may ye also do good, that are accus- 
tomed to do evil.”) And I said, How do I answer 
them ? 

] had no compelling argument which would reach 
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the unconvinced scholars in the University. On the 
contrary, I felt less confidence in the effectiveness 
of Christian apologetics for such purposes. 

Then I took a brief glance at some philosophy, 
and I was shocked when I first read a book that 
took it for granted that there was no design in the 
universe. This to me was appalling. As I read more 
of this literature, and as I read bits of biological 
literature, the argument that design in the universe 
proved the existence of God no longer seemed to me 
as useful as I had thought for witnessing to others 
—or in supporting my own personal belief in Chris- 
tianity. 

Part of my difficulty—I now see in retrospect— 
seems to have been that I had always thought of 
design in nature (as in a wrist watch) to be tied to 
fiat creation. Fiat design would have been com- 
pletely visible—so I naively assumed—at the com- 
pletion of the initial creation. It seemed to me, in 
general, that this was the way the scientists inter- 
preted the evangelical’s argument from design. Both 
their feelings and mine seemed to be based on 
proclamations of evangelicals who were not scien- 
tists. Perhaps we should all have known better, 
perhaps we should have consulted more scholastic 
evangelical writings. Be that as it may, fiat design, 
completed ages before we could find evidence for 
any history of the process by which it was brought 
to completion, was what I had assumed to be the 
evangelical position. 

Specifically, for instance, I had heard arguments 
— which were strongly convincing to me — based 
upon the mutual dependence of certain kinds of 
bugs. One bug lived only by killing the other 
particular kind, planting its own offspring in it, and 
having the young grow by eating the other for food, 
etc. Such specificity—the argument was presented 
to me — could come only from design, not from 
chance—and the design proved fiat creation, with 
the bug relation surviving from earliest times. 

But I suddenly found this argument disintegrat- 
ing, for me, when I began to sense the strength of 
evidence of the numbers of sharply different kinds 
of related animals, each thus closely geared into its 
environment. When I visited Australia, I was told 
that two hundred kinds of kangaroos, more or less, 
were on that continent. Many I saw in their zoo. 
Some lived in rocks, others on the deserts. The rat 
kangaroo was tiny. One relative in New Guinea 
climbed trees. Other more distantly related pouch- 
bearing animals (the koala bear) climbed trees in 
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Australia. One was like a wild vicious fox, or dog, 
and so on. Surely there were not two hundred such 
varieties in the ark, to put it bluntly, since there 
could not be physical room for all these and other 
similarly differentiated animal families. Yet—and 
here the pinch came—many of these were obviously 
geared to their environment; there seemed to me to 
be as much evidence for fiat, immediate creation 
here as in other instances which I had heard used 
as evidence of such creation. What, then, must be 
the impact of such evidence on an argument for fiat 
total design, completely executed at the dawn of the 
world? 

This problem was accentuated from two other 
sources which blurred for me the lines between 
species more than could be admitted without destroy- 
ing the apologetic arguments which I had read—and 
accepted uncritically—as a teenager. The first was 
that, within the laboratory, varieties of miscroscopic 
organisms were being developed with extraordinary 
adaptive characteristics. From a common batch 


half could be taken, and have a poison mixed with 
their liquid environment. Most of these died, but 
eventually a strain developed which not only grew 
well in the poison, but died if the “poison”—now an 
essential—were removed. Descendents of the orig- 
inal type, not accustomed to that poison, still died 


on contact. 

This situation deals only with minor varieties. 
The next which affected me deals with the basic 
source of our understanding of the line of demarca- 
tion between species as such. 

I have two friends who are among those scientists 
who determine what the various species of fish are. 
They take a fish that has never been seen before 
and they classify it. One of the men is jokingly 
called a “joiner,” and the other a “splitter.” If the 
“joiner” finds a fish that is on the border line 
between two recognized species, he is likely to say: 
“Why make a separate species out of it?”—and put 
it into a class along with one of the other species. 

The “splitter” likes everything to be clean cut, so 
when he finds a fish that is on the border line he is 
more likely to say: “Let’s make a separate species 
out of it”—and put it into a separate class. In that 
sense they “make” the species—or the classification 
of species. To me it was a shocking thing that the 
boundaries of a species could be set, so far as science 
is concerned, by men. It bothered me when I 
thought of this in relation to “design in the uni- 
verse” as long as I thought of that design as tied to 
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unchanging and sharply delineated species. 

And how could the scientist be persuaded to ac- 
cept an argument for design in the universe, if that 
argument were keyed into a conviction of the un- 
changing character of species, that is, into a classifi- 
cation of the species which in fact changed at the 
borders whenever he or his colleagues changed their 
minds? How could they be expected to respond to 
an argument from design if that argument were tied 
inextricably to an assumption that design was ex- 
ecuted by fiat, without some slow development and 
outworking? How could they accept that argument, 
if they found evidence in their laboratories of adap- 
tion of a kind which appeared to them completely 
analogous to those instances which are used else- 
where as evidence of God’s fiat design, a design 
which was supposedly completely executed before 
the beginning of history? 

My own solution to this particular problem was 
to conclude that the term “design” must be extended 
further’ than I had supposed when I was growing 
up. Design must be seen in some instances as com- 
ing from God, even though it appeared as the result 
of God’s laws working in historical time. 

This, however, did not take care of the deeper 
problem as to proof of the presence of design or the 
existence of God. Though I personally continued to 
believe that design is present, I still did not see that 
it compelled men to believe—obviously many of my 
university colleagues had not believed. Why not? 
Could they not see it? Is, or is not, this design 


1] believe, of course, in the book of Genesis. The pre- 
cise interpretation which will ultimately best fit the ob- 
served data to this revelation has not yet been worked out 
for us by the evangelical theologians in a way which leads 
them to a firm, unanimous judgment. Until they can get 
further along with this general task for the church as a 
whole, my own personal judgment tentatively operates with- 
in the general area of the principle summarized by Bernard 
Ramm under the phrase “progressive creation” in his book, 
The Christian View of Science and Scripture (Eerdmans, 
Grand Rapids, 1954) pp. 112-17, 227-28, 271-93. For now, 
at least, it appears to me that this view leaves adequate 
room for the evidence of observable change within species 
while affirming the essential fact of God as Creator. Note 
Ramm’s differentiation between progressive creation (which 
he accepts) and theistic evolution (which he rejects, as do 
I): “From time to time the great creative acts, de novo, 
took place . . . This is not theistic evolution which calls 
for creation from within with no acts de novo. It is pro- 
gressive creationism . . . We agree with Gedney that the 
geological record does not reveal a continuity, an evolu- 
tion, but that it reveals great gaps. Animal forms appear 

(Continued bottom next column) 
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“visible” in the sense that Christian apologetic 
literature implies? Is, or is not, a person morally 
guilty who refuses to deduce from seeing nature 
that God has designed it? 

For many years I had felt the weight of Romans 
1:20 which says that the “eternal power and God- 
head” of the Lord have been revealed to man— 
clearly — in nature, so that they are “without ex- 
cuse.”” Because of this Scriptural statement, I now 
insisted to myself, we must conclude that man is 
morally responsible for seeing in nature that there 
is a God. Yet in spite of this conclusion the evi- 
dence clearly included the fact that many scientists 
profess not to see through nature any evidence for 
the existence of God. How could I reconcile this 
difference so that the explanation would satisfy me 
at least—even though it might not be convincing to 
others? 

I came to the conclusion that in heaven, at the 
judgment seat, God will hold all men responsible for 
their basic philosophical assumptions, and that this 
choice of an epistemology is a moral choice. It 
seemed to me that it must be a moral issue—else 
how can God judge the world? This follows, I felt, 
since it appears that once a person is committed to 
a basic world view, a particular “proof” is valid, 
and arguments are compelling, only within his 


chosen system of belief; items which disagree with 

that view cannot be consistently entertained. 
People cannot be convinced if they choose not to 

be. How, then, can they be held to be morally 


suddenly. The geologist writes: ‘form X appeared in the 
Devonian.’ The theologian informs him that from the theo- 
logical vantage point the word appeared is to be rendered 
created” (p. 228). ‘We believe in several acts of fiat cre- 
ation in the history of the earth, and this clearly differenti- 
ates this view from theistic evolution” (p. 116). 

For a discussion of the degree to which the current evan- 
gelical movement insists that we must accept change within 
species, see the series of articles entitled “The Story of 
Creation” which appeared in Christian Life in March, Sep- 
tember, 1955; January, May, 1956. Contributors or con- 
sultants included such men as James O. Busnell, III, 
Irving W. Knobloch, Russell Mixter, Kenneth S. Kantzer 
(Wheaton College), R. Laird Harris (Covenant Theological 
Seminary), Irvin A. Wills (John Brown University), Glea- 
son L, Archer (Fuller Theological Seminary), John W. 
Klotz (Concordia College), R. S. Beal (Conservative Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary). Note the following: “To be 
realistic about it, scientists, theologians and laymen must 
all admit that nature indicates change or transformism and 
the Bible does not teach the ‘fixity of the species’” (p. 11). 
Also “the big problem comes in deciding how far down or 
up the biological ladder this diversification goes” (p. 11). 
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guilty for failing to believe something which is non- 
sense within their philosophical framework? I could 
reach this conclusion, I saw, only by building on the 
assumption—unprovable by man—that an epistemo- 
logical choice is a moral one. It seemed to me that 
some kinds of unbelief can be proved to be morally 
wrong only if the philosophical system leading to it 
can be demonstrated to be morally wrong. But God, 
I firmly believe, will be able to point out to every 
man the very moment or period when, years before, 
he took the crucial step toward choosing an inade- 
quate philosophical base or system as a cloak to hide 
his moral responsibility. 

Yet I still was not satisfied. How could scholars 
get into such a state? From the viewpoint of the 
first chapter of Romans, they do so by “professing 
themselves to be wise.” That is, because of pride of 
independence they chose a philosophical system 
which does not leave room for the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Thus they become “fools” 
since they thereby abandon one of the basic assump- 
tions essential for obtaining an understanding of 
truth about the world. 

Fear of the Lord is the beginning — and basic 
assumption—of wisdom, in that it sets up the only 
ultimately adequate epistemological starting point. 
As fools epistemologically, “their foolish heart is 
darkened” and their assumptions do not allow them 
to see design. They have “changed the truth of 
God” for “a lie.” That is, they have chosen to be- 
lieve in a developmentalism divorced from God’s 
purpose. It is at this point that “proofs” of the 
existence of God are as effective as a blowgun on a 
thirty ton tank. A philosophical system can be im- 
pervious to all such arguments. 

I was troubled by these matters when I tried to 
talk to my colleagues on the Michigan faculty. I 
realized that Christian claims about eternity were in 
sharp clash with their assumption. When I affirmed 
that God is Ruler, that Christ is Master, and that the 
Bible is the Word of God, I found no argument with 
which to reach them. None. 

My own thinking during these years was strug- 
gling with a double or triple problem. On the one 
hand I had found it necessary to face on an adult 
level some of the problems raised by the data of 
science. On the other hand I wished to be able to 
represent to men of science the reasons for belief. 
No such experience grows by careful logical steps— 
nor did mine. Rather witness went along with 

(Continued on page 32, column 2) 
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AN EVALUATION 


BY ARTHUR F. GLASSER 


DOES HE HAVE A VALID FUNCTION? 


WHAT IS HIS ROLE IN TODAY'S YOUNG CHURCHES? 


ARE THERE OPENINGS? 


WHAT ARE THE PARTICULAR PROBLEMS? 


HOW DO I FIT INTO ALL THIS? 





(oe is hungry for souls. And the devil is hungry 
for souls too. 

God draws souls to Christ through the vital wit- 
ness of Christians. Satan hinders souls from coming 
to Christ through a great variety of formidable 
weapons — chiefly political ideologies, religious 
systems, deep-seated superstitions and prejudices. 

But some of the most effective means Satan uses 
are surprisingly ordinary. Did he not once try to 
divert Christ Himself from obedience to the Divine 
Will by offering Him a crust of bread? (Matthew 
4:3) The sneer from others, the injection of a dis- 
tracting thought, the insistent ring of a telephone, 
the call to lunch: his diversions are legion. 

But basic and fundamental is Satan’s tactic of 
sealing the lips of Christians, or failing this, hinder- 
ing the movements of witnessing Christians so that 
they will not get to those who have never heard of 
Christ and His Cross. The history of missions is 
replete with the record of his efforts in this direc- 
tion. 

Yet there is also the record of Christians who 
persisted in their determination to go forth. They 
succeeded by prayer and faith. In recent centuries 
these have been commonly described as “profes- 
sional missionaries.” They went out in fellowship 
with existing missionary organizations. In addition, 
from the earliest days of the Christian era until 
today, there have been those who have been “non- 
professional” missionaries. Engaged in business or 
practicing their profession in a foreign land, they 
have used their presence and contacts as an op- 
portunity for witnessing to Christ. 

While we naturally deplore the use of the terms 
“professionals” and “non-professionals” for classify- 
ing missionaries today —the implications uncon- 
sciously associated with these terms being most un- 
happy — it is nonetheless apparent to any honest 





contemporary observer that God is certainly using 
both types to His glory and to the completion of 
His great missionary purpose. With another Student 
Missionary Convention coming up, it may be profit- 
able for us at this time to review these two types of 
missionary service. 

It has been my privilege during the past year to 
be located in Singapore at the very heart of South- 
east Asia, serving on the headquarters staff of the 
Overseas Missionary Fellowship of the China Inland 
Mission. This has given me an unusual opportunity 
to witness the labors and influence of non-profes- 
sional missionaries. Perhaps it might be helpful if 
I were to describe the specific circumstances of 
several, that you might appreciate the leading of the 
Lord and the solid contribution they are making to 
His cause out here. This approach may help to 
prevent your unconsciously adopting a negative at- 
titude toward a possible call to non-professional 
service. 

I must confess that it has always been far easier 
for me to see the disadvantages rather than the 
advantages of this type of service. As a result I 
have more often than not deliberately discouraged 
students from considering it. But I can see that in 
Southeast Asia the outreach of the living church 
would be less effective if there were not men of this 
type witnessing for our Lord in key places. Since 
it is best to talk to the principle rather than the man, 
please forgive my referring to them only by identity- 
concealing first names. 

John is a colonial administrator, recently arrived 
from Africa to serve on a government planning 
board in Singapore. A former leader of the Oxford 
Inter-Collegiate Christian Union (a part of the 
British 1vF), John has more recently been widely 
used by our Lord in Africa. He is an indefatigable 
witness for Christ. His main contribution is in 
strengthening student work on both the graduate 
and undergraduate levels. I have even had the 
delight of discovering his name on the same roster 
with mine for addressing young people’s meetings 
in local Singapore churches and schools. He will 
serve in Singapore for only one year. Then he re- 
turns to Africa. 

Peter is a professor at the University of Malaya, 
and a good friend of the evangelical cause. His 
lovely home has been much used to entertain stu- 
dents. For several years it has been close to the 
heart of student work in this Crown Colony. As 
Sunday school superintendent in his local church, 


Peter has had a strong, gracious influence among 
the youth for Biblical Christianity, despite a liberal 
theology in the pulpit. Upon his return from fur- 
lough he will be transferred to a new section of the 
university being established in Kuala Lumpur, the 
capital of Malaya. Of course his witness will con- 
tinue. 

In Malaya there are several keen Christians 
among British officials. Some had missionary ex- 
perience in China. Most came to Malaya to help 
restore civil order following the “emergency” of 
1948 when Communist terrorists sought to seize the 
country by armed force. Some, like Andrew, have 
been able to gain strategic opportunities for Christ 
through serving in the Chinese school system. But 
they are rapidly being replaced (“repatriated” is 
the term) in this Merdeka (Independence) year of 
1957. The British “Raj” is leaving and their services 
are no longer desired. 

Jim’s contribution is truly strategic. An English 
business man, he came to Malaya with a real burden 
for making Christian literature available to its multi- 
tongued peoples. While still in England he invested 
considerable of his limited resources in purchasing 
several hundred titles which he brought out in a 
large crate. In Malaya contacts were made with 
five other Christian business and professional men, 
Chinese and Eurasian, all of some means. They 
caught Jim’s vision, contributed funds, and together 
launched a bookstore. This venture soon began to 
wobble, then totally failed as a result of the dis- 
honesty of the national who handled the business for 
them. But Jim’s faith remained undaunted. He 
rallied his friends and they tried again. After 
several uncertain, difficult months, the Lord brought 
our CIM into the picture. 

To make a long story short, we were able to loan 
a Mandarin-speaking missionary couple, experienced 
as missionaries and skilled in marketing literature. 
They took hold and things began to hum. When 
they went on furlough another well-trained mission- 
ary couple was provided. Today not only is there 
an attractive, sizeable bookstore in Kuala Lumpur 
handling English, Chinese and Tamil Christian liter- 
ature, but in addition a bookmobile has been ob- 
tained and extended trips are made throughout 
Malaya. This bookmobile visits churches and makes 
literature available ranging from Bibles to Sunday 
school materials. (Yes, they handle Inter-Varsity 
materials too!) A bit of preaching, Bible teaching 
and evangelizing through visual aids is done on the 
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side. Naturally, Jim and his friends are delighted 
over the way their project has grown. They have 
added several Chinese to their staff, and are think- 
ing of opening branch stores elsewhere in Malaya. 
This is an excellent illustration of the type of co- 
operation possible between professional and non- 
professional missionaries. Jim’s faith and vision 
were needed. Chinese-speaking missionaries seemed 
to be indispensable too. 

Then there is Bart, the British ex-soldier who 
delights in recounting his experiences in the Medi- 
terranean area during the years immediately after 
the war. Young, personable, alert — it is hard to 
believe one of his best stories: when guarding the 
Suez Canal he and his fellow officers had the humili- 
ation one night of having their tent completely 
cleaned out by thieves, even to losing the very 
sheets on which they had been sleeping! Bart repre- 
sents a large British importing firm. He also repre- 
sents the Lord Jesus Christ. After some time in the 
midst of things in Malaya he was transferred to 
Kuching, Sarawak. Kuching is a dark town of 50 
thousand souls, mainly Chinese, with very little 
evangelical witness. Bart has been challenged by 
Jim’s enthusiasm for literature promotion. He has 
already contacted Matt, a Christian engineer in the 
Public Works Department of Kuching, and they are 
hopeful of establishing a similar outreach in 
Sarawak. Incidentally, Matt was formerly a suc- 
cessful waterworks engineer in England. For years 
he had a ciM prayer meeting in his home. At last 
he could stand it no longer, so resigned his position 
to practice his profession overseas. In time those 
two men should make a solid Christian impact on 
needy Kuching. 

Harrold is an Australian physician whose wife 
had an article (“Invite The World into Your 
Home”) in last month’s His. Harrold tried to enter 
Indonesia as a medical missionary in fellowship with 
a society, but he was refused entrance as a mis- 
sionary. Later he applied as a government doctor, 
was accepted and given charge of an 80-bed hospital 
located in southeastern Java. This area, containing 
approximately one million people, has only one other 
doctor. After several years of effective service he 
recently returned home for an indefinite period to 
provide for the education of his children. 

Others could be cited. Philip is an easy-going 
engineer who is faithful in contacting British serv- 
icemen for Christ. His wife teaches in a local mis- 
sion school. Thomas was a government official who 
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labored effectively as a Sunday school superin- 
tendent and lay preacher, but his term here is over, 
and he has been returned to England. He does not 
expect to be reappointed to the Orient but vows he 
will request overseas service somewhere else—Eng- 
land has had the gospel! 

There is Herbert, the jurist who rose to consider- 
able prominence in the Malayan government. His 
chief contribution was addressing student meetings. 
But he too has gone, not to return. 

There is not the least doubt that these men have 
been making a vital contribution to the Lord’s work 
in Southeast Asia. They are a representative group 
of non-professional missionaries. But what do they 
and their experiences have to teach us? Chiefly, 
five lessons. 

In the first place, we should repudiate the widely 
held notion that men become non-professionals be- 
cause of an independent streak in their makeup. It 
would be most unChristian for us to regard them 
with a jaundiced eye and judge that they chose this 
type of witness chiefly because of a desire to be 
delivered from the obligations of working under 
authority and direction in a missionary society. 
True, there are “free-lancers” who float around the 
world and witness for our Lord. But even so, some 
are wonderfully used by God. 

Personally, I strongly repudiate the “lone wolf” 
type of Christian worker who glories in the fact that 
he is responsible to no one but himself. It would 
appear that the Scriptures present as normative a 
witness who is sent out by the local church, and 
supported thereafter by its prayers and gifts. Under 
the leadership of the Holy Spirit such a witness 
identifies himself with local Bible-believing assem- 
blies wherever he goes, so that his responsibility is 
always to strengthen the spiritual life he contacts, 
and avoid establishing new churches where others 
already exist, merely for the sake of perpetuating 
some minor denominational practice or doctrinal 
belief. 

But having said that these men are not excessive 
independents, a second observation seems necessary. 
These non-professionals appear to be peculiarly 
suited to their type of outreach. They are not the 
sort one usually finds in missionary societies. By 
putting it this way, I open myself to obvious criti- 
cism, but the fact remains that they are of a dis- 
tinctive stamp. The non-professional has to be quite 
creative in his witness. He makes his own oppor- 
tunities, frequently becomes involved in unusual, 





albeit effective, forms of witness. In contrast the 
regular missionary works under direction and along 
traditional lines that have been discovered by prayer 
and experience to produce results. Down through 
the years adaptations have been made to changing 
conditions. The regular missionary has the benefit 
of counsel, of frequent opportunities for having his 
service and effectiveness reviewed, and may even be 
pulled out of one situation and placed in another, 
if it is felt he is not in the right place in the 
over-all outreach of his society. The non-profes- 
sional sinks or swims where he is. For this reason, 
God calls a particular type of person to this sort of 
work and equips him in unusual ways. Alas, even 
so they do not always succeed. One occasionally 
meets those non-professionals who have not been 
able to cope with their circumstances. They have 
lost out spiritually, and have become corrupted by 
the society they originally sought to influence for 
God. 

Third, there is a striking difference between the 
type of spiritual work non-professionals accomplish 
and that which is carried out by missionary socie- 
ties. It is a matter of the difference between “fixed 
points” and “districts.” The non-professional con- 
fines himself to helping in the evangelistic efforts 
or training the ministry of local churches or estab- 
lished groups. He does not plant new churches in 
areas where none exist. No non-professional, for 
instance, seeks to duplicate in Malaya what our ci 
missionaries consider their responsibility under God. 
They do not go into any of the large Chinese “new 
villages,” set up a Christian home, live and witness 
among its people until prejudice is broken down, 
souls get saved, and a living church comes into 
being. They do not become involved in making 
systematic efforts to reach people throughout an 
area, following up interested contacts with subse- 
quent visits, hour after hour, day after day—the 
daily task that confronts most missionary personnel. 
They never become part of evangelistic teams visit- 
ing Malaya’s innumerable plantations with their 
“Jabor-lines” in which workers live by the thousands. 
It is true that through their secular employment non- 
professionals have areas of contact that missionaries 
may not have. A strategically placed non-profes- 
sional can penetrate strata of society that might be 
closed to missionaries. But they do not “work” their 
contacts along lines common to most missionaries. 

And this brings us to the fourth observation. The 
non-professional’s spiritual service is sharply limited 
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with respect to his language, his movements, and 
most important of all, his time. For this reason | 
have often wondered whether they were not envious 
of those of us who have the privilege of being able 
to devote all our physical strength and the best hours 
of every day to the grand task of taking the gospel 
to men. I have yet to meet a non-professional who 
had acquired sufficient skill in one of the several 
languages commonly spoken here to give the gospel 
fully to a man in his primary tongue. They do their 
spiritual work in English. This language limitation 
confines the non-professional’s witness to the larger 
cities and to the educated classes. But even this has 
its trials. I] have attended social gatherings here in 
Singapore and have noted with delight their freedom 
and ease with educated Chinese. But at these same 
gatherings Chinese, fluent in English, have been ob- 
served ending up the evening talking in Mandarin 
with Mandarin-speaking missionaries, although ear- 
lier they were quite content to chatter away in 
English with the non-professionals. This in itself 
proves little, but one pays a person a great compli- 
ment by mastering his language. It is appreciated. 
The gospel never sounds so good as when it comes 
in one’s mother tongue. 

And yet I have often coveted for myself and my 
fellow-workers the zeal for reaching souls, despite 
language limitations, some of these non-professionals 
exhibit. They often challenge us to devote our more 
abundant hours as fully as they redeem the limited 
hours at their disposal. 

A fifth and final observation points up the most 
unfortunate aspect of the non-professional’s service. 
It is temporary, rarely permanent. Projects they 
initiate generally fold up with their departure. This 
is due to obvious reasons. Business houses and 
government agencies appear to transfer workers 
rather frequently. They are here one day and gone 
the next. Of course, professional and business people 
can control their own movements more directly, and 
thereby make provision for following through on 
their Christian projects. But even this is not certain. 
Frequently family obligations arise that demand 
their return to the homeland. Missionary societies 
generally provide for the schooling of children both 
on the field and later at home so that there may be 
continuity to the witness on the field. But the non- 
professional must undertake this responsibility on 
his own and as a result leave the field, doubtful as 
to whether he will ever be able to return. 

(Continued on page 18, column 2) 
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The Sovereign God 


By E. Stafford Young 


a MURUT tribe was unknown to us so that our 
impact upon them was both to explore and to preach. 

The wise preacher will quickly get into the ver- 
nacular of the people, but first contacts need an 
interpreter. So here our explorers spoke in Malay, 
using a Murut to speak to the people. God’s Spirit 
can do marvels through an interpreter, but the 
method leaves the speaker cut off from his audience; 
he gathers little as to their reaction, unless it is 
violent. 

Two missionaries made preaching trips of about 
a month—or less—each trip. There were about four 
trips in all covering a period of five months. It is 
interesting to note that in this situation preaching 
and teaching were not abundant; in fact, very little 
took place in this movement of the Spirit. These 
trips only permitted one evening in most villages— 
one evening in which to reveal an unknown God, 
an unknown Savior, an unknown gospel. No time 
we left to refer to the importance of God’s Word, 
let alone to teach it or to expound from its pages 
the Christian life and conduct. 

No primer or Bible portion existed in Murut. 
And no one could read, even if they had been able 
to gain access to Malay Scriptures. 

Two other factors we know of had a human bear- 
ing on the affair. One was a single trip into this 
Murut area by a man named Panai, a native Chris- 
tian from the (then) Dutch side trained under the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance. The other factor 
was a trip by two Murut men, one named Raut, who 
were interested enough to come to one of our Mis- 
sion stations for a week or so to learn more of the 
gospel. Panai’s trip was subsequent to the five 
month period mentioned earlier; Raut’s visit with 
his friend was within it. 

That closes the spiritual account on the human 
side, 

At this stage the witness to the Muruts was defi- 
nitely closed down, simply because the government 
existing at that time felt that it had sufficient cause 
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for preventing further entry of missionaries into 
the Murut tribe. The government veto was effective 
for almost five years, when another trip was made 
to the Muruts. This trip was by the author. 

The amazing result that was then evident, we 
feel, can only be attributed to the sovereignty of 
God and the working of His Spirit. 

Most Muruts had become Christians. The follow- 
ing evidences showed their spiritual state at the time. 

There was a general eagerness to know what God 
wanted them to do (itself a miracle in heathen 
paganism). Many already had the habit of ex- 
uberant prayer. 

Almost the entire tribe had given up gross alco- 
holism, together with chewing the betel nut and 
tobacco. 

They had contrived a bush calendar, so that they 
could keep one day in seven for God, as they knew 
we had done. 

Looking back upon those intervening years, they 
told us that they had gone through struggles to give 
up alcohol and had fallen back into alcoholism more 
than once. Also, at one period a dire pestilence had 
wiped out many of their number, but a number 
had died calling on the Name of Jesus. 

Shortly afterward signs of God’s sovereign power 
were still evident. A young man said blatantly, “I 
will have no more of this new way of life. I am 
going back to spirit worship, to rice beer, to habits 
of early days. Come back to the old, everyone. 
Have done with the new!” 

In three days he was dead; Muruts asserted that 
there was no natural cause of his death, but that 
God smote him. And fear fell on all of them, 
even as it did on those surrounding Ananias and 
Sapphira. 

All this was pre-World War 11. Today there are 
15 Murut churches. These churches form the basis 
of the four-year Bible school of 80 students. And 
20 couples are out as missionaries to other tribes. 

END 





I. was Sunday afternoon. In the barracks we 
basic trainees were relaxing. As I lay on my bunk 
reading my Bible, the fellow next to me leaned over 
and asked, “What’s that you’re reading?” 

When I replied that it was my Bible, and offered 
him a look at the page, he continued, ““What’s the 
Bible all about anyway? I’ve never seen the inside 
of one.” 

What would you, a young Christian, have told 
him? 

I am writing this to emphasize a truth I found 
during my four years in the Air Force: military 
service is one of the greatest challenges to Christian 
young men that exists today. Much advice has been 
written about the various means of fulfilling one’s 
service obligations. Little has been written to make 
the young Christian aware of the possible effects 
of military life on him—or upon his faith. 

I often wished in the days just preceding my own 
entry into military service that someone who had 
successfully met its testings could tell me how to 
prepare, and how to think and act once I found 
myself away from home. Perhaps you're faced with 
the same situation. Here are some of the things I 
learned—things I would have appreciated knowing 
beforehand. 

(1) Prepare. If there is one thing which should 
keynote a Christian’s life, it is preparedness. Among 
the Christian’s advantages might be included the 
following: a proper relationship to God and to the 
world in which He has placed us, the privilege of 
direct communication with Him, the most complete 
Manual of instructions for living in existence, and 
the spirit of love and respect for others which comes 
with the new birth in Christ. 

If you’re headed for military service, it will pay 
real dividends later on for you to invest some time 
now in taking stock of your own spiritual resources. 
Develop your personal prayer life, learn to find your 
way around in your Bible (especially those passages 
which describe the foundations of the Christian 
faith), and do some hard thinking about your place 
as a Christian in this large, complex, often antagon- 
istic world. The environment into which you will 
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soon be thrust is full of confused, often mocking 
men. Basic training or boot camp is a steady 
succession of humiliating, toughening experiences. 
You will be on your own from the start. Prepared- 
ness is essential. 

(2) Opserve. You'll see things you never saw 
before, and you'll hear things you’ve never heard. 
Watch the men about you. Constantly weigh the 
various points of Biblical standards against the 
actions and opinions of others. If you have any 
doubts about your faith, here is the chance to find 
out whether or not these doubts have any founda- 
tion. And remember that in your first weeks of 
service life you’re faced with a situation closely 
approximating that of New Testament days, spiritu- 
ally speaking: you are perhaps the lone Christian 
in your environment. If your faith is real, here’s 
where you'll find it out! 

(3) Reap. In the service you'll have the op- 


portunity to do a lot of reading. Many men make a 


practice of carrying paper-bound novels or small 
magazines with them in a convenient pocket. The 
long queues in which you'll find yourself spending 
a good deal of time are your opportunity either to 
enrich your mind or pollute it. I used to keep a 
small Testament in my pocket. Reading it while 
standing in line was not only a means of further 
familiarizing myself with God’s Word, but also an 
excellent means of establishing a witness for Him. 
Several of my opportunities for direct testimony 
were made possible when someone noticed what I 
was reading and commented on it. 

Frequent recourse to the Bible had another effect 
too: I was surprised by the number of times I 
found myself engaged in meditation and prayer of 
a more vital sort than I had ever experienced in 
civilian life. And familiarity with what the Bible 
had to say made it easier for me to quote the Bible 
—rather than my own opinions—in normal conver- 
sation with others. 

You need by no means confine your reading to 
the Bible. Your chaplain will have copies of various 
Christian publications in his office, and these can 
broaden your vision of Christianity throughout the 
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world. And if you have trouble in understanding 
the Bible, you'll find that a copy of Halley’s Hand- 
book tucked away in your jacket or coat pocket can 
provide you with most of the answers you're seeking. 

(4) Seek CurisTiAN CoMPANIONSHIP. The most 
rewarding episode of my service life occurred at an 
overseas base where about ten of us who loved our 
Lord used to gather once or twice a week for prayer 
and Bible study. On the contrary, my lowest spir- 
itual ebb came during a stay at another base where 
I spent a year and a half without finding another 
Christian serviceman. 

How can you find other Christians? Certain 
signs may tell you. If, for example, you see a man 
in a crowded chow hall bow his head for a moment 
before eating his meal, you'll usually find that he’s 
a Christian who is thanking God for his food. Ask 
him. You may find you have much in common. 
If one man beside you drifts away from bull sessions 
whenever the inevitable immoral note begins to 
creep into the anecdotes and experiences being ex- 
changed there, you can mark that man down as 
having a clean mind—and there’s a better than even 
chance he’s a Christian. 

God works in unusual ways to bring His people 
together. I recall one man I met while I was play- 
ing some hymns on our chapel’s small folding organ 
one afternoon. He drifted in and sat down in a pew 
nearby. I turned to the hymn, “In the Cross of 
Christ I Glory,” played it, and turned around to 
hear what he had to say. But all I needed was the 
expression on his face: he was beaming from crew- 
cut to Adam’s apple! He subsequently became one 
of my closest friends at that base. 

A real core of believing Christians can have a 
direct and strengthening influence on a chaplain, 
too. Our chaplain was Lutheran, whereas most of 
the men in our small group were Baptist or Meth- 
odist. I was Congregational. A strange but warming 
experience was ours as we sat down together on 
occasion to talk over spiritual conditions at the base, 
and to share our mutual concern for the lives of 
others. Not one of us left those sessions without 
having gained a further insight into the grace of 





WAR AND PEACE 

AFTER BEING born again a man experiences peace; 
but it is a militant peace, a peace maintained at 
the point of war.— Oswald Chambers 


God who had provided salvation for us all. 

(5) Pray. Real prayer effectiveness seemed 
hard to gain in normal life. But the constant chal- 
lenges of the non-Christian service environment 
often make prayer a desperate necessity. My own 
experience in the Orient bore this out. Removed 
from the protective influences of his Christian home 
and church, the young Christian soon learns that 
“the whole armor of God” is the best safeguard of 
his spiritual health. 

Here is your chance either to profit or lose from 
an adverse circumstance. And the work of Christ 
today stands in great need of men who can pray. 

(6) TRANSLATE. One sunny morning I stood on 
a railway platform in northern Japan. A crowd of 
curious, good-natured onlookers had gathered round 
my strange blue uniform. I was trying to get direc- 
tions to the home of a missionary friend of mine. 
But none of these people spoke English, and I spoke 
no Japanese. I was helpless until one fellow motioned 
me to write down what I wanted to say. He turned 
out to be the postal clerk, and could read addresses 
written in English, though he couldn’t speak a word 
of my language! 

The Christian in the service has a similar prob- 
lem: he must often translate the gospel into the 
language of men who have never seen the inside of 
a church. Remember the story which opened this 
article? My problem there was one of translation. 
To solve it, I had to summarize briefly the story of 
God’s dealings with men. And the story had to be 
told in words which a non-churchgoer could under- 
stand. This particular man was a college graduate, 
but a spiritual illiterate. 

In witnessing to Jesus Christ, we must sometimes 
use other than Scriptural resources. What do you 
say when you are trying to witness to men who 
simply say that they don’t believe in the Bible? 
How do you get around a road-block like this? A 
knowledge of apologetics may sometimes help, but 
not often. In a situation of this sort nothing can be 
substituted for the personal, daily experience of 
Christ’s companionship which is the true reality of 
Christian living. “This works in my life!” is the 
quietly confident assertion which commands the at- 
tention and respect of anyone who is looking for 
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the answer to life’s problems. Remember, the first 
Christians didn’t have the New Testament to authen- 
ticate their witness: they had the new life. It is 
this new life which appeals to men. And this same 
new life is what makes it possible for you to trans- 
late the gospel into everyday terms for them. 

(7) BE A WISE STEWARD. Many servicemen view 
their enlistment or term of duty with the attitude, 
“It’s just a waste of time.” The Christian, however, 
should be aware that time is the gift of God, and 
that wasting it is plainly sinful. On the positive 
side, the period of time he spends in the service can 
be the opportunity for some of the most productive 
thinking the Christian fellow will ever do. These 
are the years of decision as to your standards of 
life and patterns of thought. From this foundation, 
the two most important decisions you will make 
about your earthly life—your choice of a life-work, 
and your choice of a life-partner—may ultimately 
develop. 

Does service life “make or break” a man? A 
more accurate analysis would be to say that the 
service offers anyone all the rope he needs—either 
to hang or anchor himself. The keynote is responsi- 
bility. A measure of responsibility is given to every- 
one. The implications of success or failure are made 
clear to all; and reward or punishment follows in 
due time. 

I have talked with many who viewed their life in 
the armed forces as I did. To all of us it has been 
an opportunity to test the “faith of our fathers” in 
a real crucible. Those who meet the challenges of 
military service are better prepared to search con- 
fidently for God’s leading in the succeeding years 
of their lives. Military service can thus be the 
means of developing a vital faith which will serve 
you as a sure foundation for an effective, spiritually 
fruitful, divinely guided, and joyful Christian life. 

It’s all up to you. END 
[Readers who are in the Service, or are about to enter the 
Service, will be interested in the booklet, Strictly G.I, 
written by Captain Cleo Buxton (Inter-Varsity Press, 10c). 
Mr. Buxton is General Secretary of Officers Christian Union, 
Box 767, East Lansing. Mich. If you would like to contact 
other Christians at your installation, write to Mr. Buxton. 
The monthly Command is recommended to men and women 


in the Service. A sample copy may be secured by writing 
to the above address. — Ed.] 
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FOR US, IN US 

Curist for us—is all our righteousness before a 
Holy God. Christ in us—is all our strength in an 
unholy world. — Robert Murray McCheyne 
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Tc nickname 
thet stuck Ti 


By STANLEY D. WALTERS 


_ DIDN’T KNOW what they were doing, those 
men of Antioch! 

They were only calling names. How surprised 
they would be to learn that nineteen centuries later, 
their clever nickname is still in circulation. 

The first followers of Jesus Christ usually referred 
to themselves as brethren, disciples, believers, saints, 
and followers of the Way. Their opponents fastened 
less complimentary names on them, and at Antioch 
(according to Acts 11:26) the disciples were called 
Christians for the first time. Like many other nick- 
names or titles of scorn (Quaker and Methodist, for 
example), the name Christian has stuck. It is the 
word which today designates the followers of Jesus 
Christ. 

Even though it may have been given as a name of 
scorn, the word Christian does tell us much about 
the early followers of the Way. For instance, the 
book of Acts contains the name Jesus more than 
twice as frequently as the name Christ. Why, then, 
were not the disciples called Jesus-ites, instead of 
Christians? 

The men of Antioch who coined the term Chris- 
tian probably formed it from what their careless 
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listening picked up as the most important emphasis 
in the preaching of the apostles. They did not preach 
Jesus, they preached Jesus as the Christ. Jesus was 
a human name, like John or Peter. But these were 
followers of no mere man. Christ was a divine name, 
meaning “Anointed,” and to the disciples, expressed 
the divine nature of Jesus of Nazareth. He was God’s 
chosen representative, the Messiah, the Savior. 

Of course the Antiochites didn’t know all this; 
they just echoed what they heard. For them, Chris- 
tian probably only meant “people who believe in all 
this Christ business.” 

But it surely meant something else to the disciples. 
The new term must somehow have symbolized their 
belief that God had spoken uniquely through Jesus 
of Nazareth and, as a result of their faith in Him, 
had revolutionized their lives. Something like this 
must have been quite clear in the minds of those 
early followers, as they meekly accepted the epithet 
“Christian.” The name has survived because it 
expresses a much deeper reality than the men of 
Antioch ever guessed when they minted and set it 
in circulation. 

Of course it doesn’t mean anything like this to 
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most people who today call themselves Christians. 
In fact, this title of so glorious history has fallen 
into such general and ill-defined usage, that the 
apostles would be positively embarrassed. Naturally 
it has something to do with God, and living the best 
you can, and being sincere in what you believe, and 
so on. But in general the name as it’s used today 
does not mean one whose outlook and life are so 
unique and different from the world as to call forth 
a special nickname of scorn. 

Now the Antioch idea of Christianity is still 
abroad. Many people think that being a Christian 
is believing something special about God—a creed, 
articles of religion, a catechism. And surely, being 
a Christian makes a difference in what one believes 
—-sincerity alone is not enough. But this is a result 
of becoming a Christian, not a cause. 

Well, then, what is a Christian? 

If we are right in what we think the early dis- 
ciples understood by it, then a Christian is a person 
who has come into a unique relationship to God, 
through faith in Jesus Christ. 

This suggests that there is a wrong relationship 
to God. Paul described it as spiritual death, and it 
consists of selfishness and pride which lead you to 
choose your own way of living. It is not always 
open, daring sin. It may just as easily be a rankling, 
hateful, willful spirit down inside a very well-regu- 
lated exterior. 

So the wrong relationship to God turns out to be 
no relationship at all. It is deserting God, taking 
your own way. It is a kind of divorce which your 
selfishness has gotten from Him. “All we like sheep 
have gone astray; we have turned every one to his 
own way” (Isaiah 53:6). 

Most simply, becoming a Christian means laying 
down the arms of rebellion against God, and being 
reconciled to Him through Jesus Christ. Strangers 
to God’s household begin to feel at home. The Chris- 


tian life begins. Jesus Christ, a Living Person, 
enters your life. 

This involves a great deal. It implies repentance 
and forgiveness of our sins; for without the casting 
of this mountain into the sea, there can be no 
fellowship between a Holy God and man. It also 
involves living in daily obedience to God’s will, as 
it is made known through His Word, the leadership 
of His Holy Spirit and Christian nurture. In this 
sense, we too are “followers of the Way.” 

But viewed as simply as possible, and in Scrip- 
tural language, a Christian is a person who is re- 
conciled to God through Jesus Christ (11 Corinthians 
5:19-20). 

There need be no doubt about this. In your heart 
of hearts, you know whether you want God’s way or 
your own—if you just know about Christ, or if you 
know Him. 

Does the ancient nickname apply to you? —_— END 


VOCATIONAL WITNESS 
(Continued from page 12) 

All in all, it must be said that on the mission field 
today both types of witness are urgently needed. 
J. O. Sanders, our General Director, has rightly ob- 
served: “One form of service is no higher than the 
other, so long as it is that to which the Sovereign 
Lord has called.” This puts the responsibility square- 
ly back on the individual himself. His supreme 
responsibility is to discover the will of God for his 
own life and service. 

And yet, it must be said in conclusion that there 
appears to be little likelihood of any other than well- 
trained, professional missionaries tackling the diff- 
cult, exacting task of penetrating the last strongholds 
of the enemy, reaching the last tribes, and carrying 
God’s missionary witness to its glorious consumma- 
tion. Not that white people from the West will neces- 
sarily be the ones chosen for this task. Trained 
nationals in many lands may very well do the final, 
consummating service that shall bring back the 
King. But they will succeed, I firmly believe, chiefly 
because they will have been entirely freed from the 
demands of self-support, through the sacrificial 
participation of their local churches. After all, we 
believe that not isolated individuals laboring alone 
here and there, but local churches and faithful wit- 
nesses from these churches throughout the whole 
world will share in God’s great triumph of “pub- 
lishing the gospel among all nations.” END 
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IVCF Staff — Appointments 1957-58 


CANADA 


GENERAL SECRETARY: H. W. SUTHERLAND Joseph Curry—Alberta 

Vincent Craven, Director, Ontario Pioneer Marion Jackson—Saskatchewan 
Camps Donald Ford—Manitoba 

Jan Munday, Comptroller Verne Scott—Manitoba 

Josephine McCourt—Central and Eastern On- 

tario 

William Fulton—Toronto 

NURSES CHRIST[AN FELLOWSHIP Kenneth Louden—Southwestern Ontario 
Theresa Martens, Nurses Secretary Audrey Tournay—Northern Ontario 
Hildred Leverton—Western Canada Mary MacLennan—Quebec and Maritimes 
Marjorie Long To be assigned—Niagara Peninsula 


UNIVERSITY STAFF 
Tony Tyndale—FEastern Canada 


HIGH SCHOOL STAFF OFFICE PERSONNEL 
Catherine Nicoll—Lower British Columbia Ruth Ericson Leona Hooper 
Mainland Hattie Frederick Marjorie McLean 
Milo F. Coldren—Vancouver Island, Interior Agnes Gaverluk Greta Sutherland 
British Columbia Thelma Heaney Marion Vallillee 


UNITED STATES 


GENERAL SECRETARY: C. STACEY WOODS Harry D. Burke — Northern California, San 
Charles E. Hummel, National Secretary Joaquin Valley, Nevada 
W. E. C. Petersen, Stewardship Secretary Paul W. Fromer—Southern California, Arizona 
James M. McLeish, Comptroller Miriam Lemcke—Southern California, Arizona 
James W. Reapsome, /nformation Secretary Margaret V. Sharp—Northern California, San 


Joaquin Valley, Nevada 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Paul L. Byer, Regional Secretary at aa : 
Paul L. Byer—Idaho, Montana, Washington Eugene M. Thomas, Regional Secretary 
Rosalind B. Rinker—Idaho, Washington (Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, Utah, Ne- 
Sally A. Shideler—Oregon braska, South Dakota) 


Bertil R. Peterson 
Ronald C. Th —Ore 
onald C. Thompson — Paul E. Little, Assistant Regional Secretary 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST (Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Okla., Kansas) 
C. Stacey Woods, Acting Regional Secretary Robert Mann 
Barbara A. Boyd—Southern California, Arizona Marian Sharp 
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WEST CENTRAL 


James F. Nyquist, Regional Secretary 

Claud C. Crawford—Minnesota 

Eleanor G. Donaldson—North Dakota, North- 
ern Wisconsin 

Courtney A. Furman—Chicago, Northern Illi- 
nois 

H. Jean Gross—Wisconsin, Illinois 

Ronald O. Knudtsen—Iowa, Missouri, Western 
Illinois 


EAST CENTRAL 
Keith L. Hunt, Regional Secretary 
Dorothy E. Farmer—Upper New York 
Keith L. Hunt—Michigan 
Joseph W. Martin—Ohio 
To Be Assigned—Indiana, Kentucky 


SOUTHEAST 
Charles E. Hummel, Acting Regional Secretary 
Marge L. Ballard—North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Virginia 
David L. Mayer—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Tennessee 


Ruth B. Lewis (As of January 1, 1958) 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
George Ensworth, Acting Regional Secretary 
Ruth C. Gordon—Western Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia 
Jo Anne N. Johnson — Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, D. C. 
Harriet L. Marsh—New York City, New Jersey 
Peter B. Northrup — New Jersey and Hudson 
House 
Richard K. White — Western Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia 
Fred M. Woodberry—New York City 
NEW ENGLAND 
Peter K. Haile, Regional Secretary 
Marilyn G. Kunz—Women’s Colleges 
David P. Mesler—Men’s Colleges 


NOT 


NURSES CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
Tressie Myers, Nurses Secretary 
Catherine J. Schell, Assistant Nurses Secretary 
—New York City, Upper New Jersey, New 
England 
E. Jean Dickason—West Central, Rocky Moun. 
tain 
Mary Irwin Gordon — Southeast, Middle At- 
lantic 
Joyce I. Hansen — Pacific Northwest, Pacific 
Southwest 
V. Jean Stallwood — East Central, Middle At- 
lantic 


Ruth I. Stoll—East Central, West Central 


STUDENT FOREIGN MISSIONS FELLOWSHIP 
Eric S. Fife, Missionary Secretary (as of January 
1, 1958) 
Lois Thiessen, Assistant Missionary Secretary 


Thomas T. Howard, sFMF Staff Member 


LITERATURE 
Joseph T. Bayly, Literature Secretary, His Editor 
Paul O. L. Carlson, Publication Sales Manager 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Paul E. Little, Secretary 
William McE. Miller—New York City 


GRADUATES DEPARTMENT 
Beatrice Weiskopf 


OFFICE PERSONNEL 
Alice Anderson May Koksma 
Charlotte Booth Dorothy Krause 
Artimesia Butterbaugh Virginia Krauss 
Anne Clement Wilhelmina McDougall 
Norma Elafros Joyce Miller 
Betty Fletcher Clara Nielsen 
Patsy Hajek Esther Pedersen 
John Harris Charles Phelps 
Alice Horton Lois Reid 
Marian Hull Bertha Sander 
Marjorie Hull Andrea Sisson 
Josephine Johnson Janet Van Hyfte 


It taxes Almighty God Incarnate in us to do the 


meanest duty to the glory of God. It takes God’s 


SUCCESS 
BUT 
FAITHFULNESS 


Spirit in us to make us so absolutely humanly 
His that we are utterly unnoticeable, The test 
of the life of a saint is not success, but faithful- 


ness in human life as it actually is. — Oswald 


Chambers 











TREN. D of thought 


Harvard Business Review (September-October, 1957) God is a personal 
transcendent Being, revealed to us in the life of Jesus, who cares for and 
is concerned about the past, present and future of human existence,..What 
is the significance of these observations concerning God for the business- 
man? Very simply, they place everything human under the rule of God, warn- 
ing against the idolatry of putting the business firm, the nation, "free 
private enterprise" or the career at the center of life. With such a per- 
spective, all things pertaining to business stand under the judgment of God 
as limited goals and loyalties, If, however, we accept the definition of 
religion as "man's profoundest solicitude about the things he counts most 
valuable," then in all honesty it must be stated that for many businessmen 
the worship of God is not the center or focus of their religion, According 
to one leading churchman, the "god" of an individual can be determined by 
the rise of a "temperature test;" that is, the concept, goal or loyalty 
which gets people most excited, wrought up and agitated is their "Supreme 
Being." Application of such a test undoubtedly would reveal a variety of 
personal idols for business executives: the enterprises for which they have 
labored for years, the economic order which has given them and their nation 
so much in material goods, or the goal of becoming the most noted men in 
their industries.../ Faith in the corporation, in one's career, or in free 
enterprise, of course, is no more clearly antireligious than the commnists' 
fanatical abjuration of everything except materialism. Both are idolatrous; 
both commit the fundamental sin of the Judaeo-Christian faith--putting man 
and man's values in the place of God, --Harold L. Johnson, "Can the Business- 
man Apply Christianity?" 


The Daily Mail (London) A parable for our times is to be found in the 
fact that a white stag is now being hunted through Epping Forest on the out- 
skirts of London. The wardens of the forest say that if the white deer 
starts breeding, he will spoil the only herd of pure black fallow deer in 
the world. For the crime of being the wrong color this beautiful animal 
must pay with his life, Like the Negro in South Africa, and sometimes in 
the United States, and like the Jew in Hitler's Germany and in the Arab East 
today, the white stag is the odd man out in a black world. 


Christian Century I wonder if this battery of instant foods is a kind 
of fearsome symbol of the culture we live in, an "Instant Culture." More 
and more we must do everything in a hurry. If a thing cannot be done in- 
stantly, or quicker than that, it is too slow. It partakes of today's Un- 
forgivable Sin: being behind the times./ There seems to be a smaller and 
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smaller place for the old-fashioned process of long growth in any realm-- 
"first the blade, then the ear, and then the full corn in the ear." As an 
enterprising young skipper said when an old salt told him that sailing was 
God's method, "God is tedious." There is little balancing of tomorrow 
against today. Once upon a time men weighed carefully, thus: "For this 
slight momentary affliction is preparing us for an eternal weight of glory 
beyond all comparison." To that, many very "modern" minds give a hearty 
"Nonsense!" The very idea of comparing anything for which you have to wait 
till tomorrow with the fun of grabbing something instantly! There is so 
little luminous friction of ideas rubbed against each other over the weeks 
and years, Everything worth while must be "on the spot." --Simeon Stylites 


Ave Maria (September 21, 1957) France's Jesuit Priest Pierre Lejay is 
the only priest-member of the French Academy of Sciences, Currently he 
heads up the International Geophysical Year in his country. On a recent 
visit to U. of Colorado, the French Jesuit warned that unless United States 
priests entered the scientific field, this country "may be headed for the 
crisis France had a half-century ago when almost all scientific leaders 
were atheists and anticlerical. The masses then followed them, and turned 
from their faith." 


Science I...hope that, for the small part we play in the shaping of 
things to come, the neurochemist will pursue his science to its utmost, but 
will never forget that the problem of dualism of body and soul will not be 
solved in material terms only, and that on its solution hangs the fate of 
society. The problem mst be approached humbly and with care lest inepti- 
tude lead us into the greatest of human tragedies--a philosophy of nothing- 
nesss;: a philosophy without beauty; a philosophy without God. I personally 
see nothing to persuade me that the functions of the brain are not the func- 
tions of protoplasm and that these functions encompass both the material and 
the transcendent; that there is the necessity to include in the philosophy 
of biology both those material attributes which are our science and those 
immaterial attributes which are our values. It is the amalgamation of the 
two which will close the abyss which has so destructively separated science 
from humanity as to make it appear the enemy of man and the enemy of God. 

In our hearts we know it is neither. --I.H: Page, "Chemistry of the Brain" 


The Ecumenical Review Von Campenhausen is certainly right in emphasiz- 
ing that the scientific world-view will always present difficulties for 
faith, even if God is no longer condemned to be recognized merely as a work- 
ing hypothesis, Science can never be "on the way to religion." In his 
"Theses on Theology and Science," E, Schlink says, the fact that science 
thinks it can to a certain extent perceive the whole of nature is a presump- 
tion on its part; it shares this presumption with all natural religion which 
blinds men to the revelation of God in His Word. --Hans Heinrich Wolf, "The 
Old Problem: Science and the Christian Faith" 


--by the Editor 
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Vy OT IN TRANSIT 


Shining Strands "India's national religions are being shot 
through with shining strands of Christian idealism. A great and increasing 
company of reformers, not themselves Christian, are urging changes never 
thought of until Christian standards awakened public conscience. Such is 
the agitation against temple prostitution, child marriage, untouchability 
and the seclusion of women...Asia has been wakened to its enormous social, 
ethical and economic needs, Can Christian America show that the only ef- 
fective agents for the solution of the practical problems of life are men 
and women who have been recreated through that peculiar unity with God me- 
diated only by Christ?" --Editorial in Advent Christian Missions, July, 1957 


Food vs, People "The Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAO) of the United Nations has observed that the tremendous population 
growth of teeming Asia is racing to a crisis which its governments are 
struggling to head off." The FAO report, made earlier this year, points 
out that an intensive post-war drive in agriculture has raised the crop 
production per person only about 6 per cent, At the same time, the Asian 
population will increase more than one-fifth by 1970 and more than one-half 
by 2000 A.D. --The Asian Student, February 5, 1957 


Looking Toward 2117 A.D. Wycliffe Bible Translators point 
out that at the present rate of progress, "it will take 160 years more be- 
fore all tribes have at least a portion of the Word of God in their own lan- 
guage." What is to become of the five generations that will disappear from 
the world scene in the meanwhile? 


West African Music "Those of you who work in shops will 
remember some years back when they started playing music for the morale of 
the workers. Well, they do that out here, too. The people go out to work 
in their peanut fields in groups, and with each group is a man who only 
beats a tom-tom to which the workers chant: 'This is for me, this is for 
me, this is for me...' And do they get the work done!/ We've learned a 
lesson from them, and when we get tired in the heat of the day...walking 
these dusty paths to witness for Christ, we start shouting: 'This is for 
Jesus, this is for Jesus.' And the first thing we know, we forget our 
aching muscles as the thoughts of Him who died for us fill our minds with 
joy." --Don and Jeanie Schultz, Mission Evangelique, French West Africa 
(contributed by Joe Trindle, North Africa Mission) 
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Of Humidity and Devotion Wynant Davis Hubbard with his 
wife spent a year helping to open a manganese mine in Eritrea, East Africa, 
In an article in Lands East Magazine he describes the conditions under which 
they worked: heat so intense that “in August and September it was not un 
usual for the mercury to climb to 135 or ever 10 degrees Fahrenheit;" hu- 
midity also so high that there was a constant battle with rot and rust. 
"Even at midnight," he says, "bedsheets felt as if they had just come from 
under the launderer's iron...perspiration pouring off (us) to soak the mat- 
tress to a soggy mass./ We worked six days a week, rising long before the 
sun while there was an illusion of coolness, and staying on the job until 
ten or so, when the heat drove everyone to seek whatever shelter and rest 
could be found. We resumed at four and worked until we could no longer see./ 
Under such conditions no man could be blamed if he neglected spiritual 
things...Not so with the Eritreans, of whom we employed more than a hun- 
dred. Half were of the Muslim faith; half were Coptic Christians from the 
plateau. Every morning and every evening the Muslims faced toward Mecca, 
prostrated themselves and recited their prayers. It mattered not that 
often a truck, groaning under its load of ore, passed within a few feet of 
one as he stood, or bent, at his devotions and enveloped him in a swirling, 
choking cloud of dust. At such a moment the men became insensible to in- 
terruption. 


Useful Toy The "tombola magica," invented by a retired Ita- 
lian school teacher, is being investigated by evangelical missionaries as 
a possible tool in the learning of a new language. With it, first-graders 


are reportedly learning to read in sixty days instead of nine months. The 
"tombola magica" is a box, no larger than @ book, which contains cards and 
little bags full of cut-out letters and syllables, Children learn to com 
pose words by syllables while learning to read them. The 1500 schools in 
Italy now using the tombola have found it highly effective. 


A Hymm and French Toast A missionary to Japan has insti- 
tuted a novel "Gospel Cooking Class," which has proved to be an effective 
way to present the gospel message to Japanese homemakers./ "At the first 

meeting nine married ladies...came and squatted in perfect Japanese fashion 
on the floor, joined rather nervously in the singing of a hymn, and then 
listened intently to a message from the Word--everything was so new to 
them./ Then in a little more relaxed attitude they watched the foreigner 
take ingredients which they can buy anywhere, and make a delicious dish 
which they had never seen before but which was both mutritious and within 
their purse strings. Soon the fragrance of French toast filled the room 
and in a free and friendly atmosphere the women were tasting this foreign 
product of the frying pan.../ Other missionaries are enthusiastic about 
this idea of reaching the married women who are burdened with the cares of 
a house and family and hesitate to come for the first time to a regular 
church service." --Central Japan Pioneer, first quarter, 1957 


--by Lois S, Thiessen 
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Do I fulfill the requirement of Rom. 8:14? 


were to be left out (v. 11), both related to corruption. Salt (v. 13) is used 


(3) Note the two things which 


in the East in making a covenant. Christ’s offering was made in the frame- 
(4) Note that in disposing of the 
In His 


sacrifice what duty did Christ render to God? What provision for us? 


work of His covenant with the Father. 


offering, part was offered to God, part was eaten by the priests. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 3 

Leviticus 3 (and 7:29-34) (1) The peace offering is unique because of its 
3-fold division: for God; the offeror; the priest. (2) The portion for God. 
God insists on a perfect sacrifice (vv. 2, 6). Am I aware that God has 
accepted me because of the perfect sacrifice of Jesus Christ, rather than 
my own goodness? (3) The second portion was for the offeror. In what 
way was Christ satisfied when He offered Himself for our sins (Heb. 12:2) ? 
We receive our share of the offering when we lay our hands on Jesus Christ 
(4) Nead Lev. 


7:29-34 for a description of the priest’s share. Christ, as Priest, rejoices in 


and receive Him. He becomes my portion (Ps. 73:26). 


seeing God and sinners come together (Eph. 2:14). 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4 

Leviticus 4 (1) What does this chapter teach about sin: its reality; God's 
attitude toward sin, His remedy for sin; the universality of sin. (2) What 
Do I con- 
(3) Read Heb. 13:10-13. 
(4) Note the insistence 


is indicated by vv. 12, 21 concerning God's abhorrence of sin? 
sider sin as a barrier to fellowship with my Lord? 
and relate the death of Christ to the sin offering. 
upon identifying oneself with the sacrifice (vv. 4, 15, 24, 29, 33). Is my 
identification with Jesus Christ complete, in His death for sin and to sin? 


Is there progression in my victory over sin? 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 5 
Leviticus 5 (1) The trespass offering was a variety of sin offering, with 
reference to individual sins. In vv. 1-4 and 15 note specific acts of sin for 
which an offering was required. (2) Consider God’s standard for the words 
we speak. Do “the words of my mouth” reflect the subject of “the medita- 
tion of my heart” (Ps. 19:14)? (3) Do certain things or people tend to 


have a contaminating influence in my life? Read II Cor. 6:14-7:1. (4) Do 


not overlook the first step a guilty sinner is to take in obtaining forgiveness 


(v. 5). Is confession a consistent feature in my prayer life? (4) “Though 
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he wist it not...” (v. 17). Is ignorance any excuse for sin? 


2 


Saviour from sin’s judgment, but also my deliverer from its power? (2) 
I Cor. 5:6-8 indi- 


cates that God intended a life of holiness for His people. The Jews cleansed 


The Feast of Unleavened Bread followed the Passover. 


their homes of leaven. Do I search as carefully to see that sin is not lurk- 
ing in my heart? (3) The Feast of First Fruits was celebrated at the first 
ripening of the barley crop. Read I Cor. 15:20, 23. In what way were the 


first fruits a type of Jesus Christ? 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23 

Leviticus 23:15-44 (1) Pentecost (vv. 15-21) was to be held 50 days after 
the First Fruits. V, 17 indicates that the loaves were to be made of the 
first fruits of the wheat harvest. Read John 12:24 and Acts 2:1-4. Connect 
this feast with the beginning of the Church. What evidence do I have that 
the Spirit of Christ rests on me? (3) The last 3 feasts—Trumpets, Atone- 
ment, and Tabernacles— were celebrated in the 7th or Sabbath month, 


(4) Note how 


the Feast of Tabernacles was to be a time of rejoicing (v. 40). What re- 


indicating their special connection with the Millennial Age. 


sponse do thoughts of the return of Christ awaken in me (Titus 3:11-14) ? 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 24 


Leviticus 24 (1) What word is repeated four times in wy. 1-9? Is it in 


any sense a description of my worship? Is my worship confined to certain 
times and places, or is the continual gaze of my soul God-ward? What are 


the advantages of such an attitude (Is. 26:3)? (2) “Whose father was an 


” 


Egyptian .. (v. 10). What light might this throw on the difficulty into 


which this young man fell (vv. 10-23)? Evidently this curse was not a 
casual oath, but a calling into question the integrity of God. (3) What 


sober lesson would the Israelites learn through this experience? 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 25 

Leviticus 25 (1) Consider the advantages of the Sabbath year spiritually 
for the people, as well as agriculturally for the land. What possible objec- 
tion did God foresee (v. 20)? What was His answer to this (vv. 21, 22)? 
(2) Do I ever question God's ability to provide for me physically and spir- 
itually? Of what is this indicative? (3) Consider how economic and social 
injustices could be avoided by observing the jubilee year (vv. 23-34). (4) 


Note God's provision to keep the Israelites from being permanent servants. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


Leviticus 26 (1) What two alternatives lay before the people? (Cp. wv. 
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been accepted? Cp. Heb. 12:29. Does this realization carry its proper 
weight in my worship and service? 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 10 

Leviticus 10 (1) In what way did Nadab and Abihu prove that they were 
unfit to lead the Hebrews in their worship of God? Cp. Ex. 30:9. Am I 
aware of the fact that God is intolerant of disobedience in my life? (2) 
Does this chapter shed any light on our understanding of the inadequacy 
of non-Christian religions? (3) Consider the adverse effect that failure to 
punish this sin would have had. Cp. Acts 5:1-11. (4) Does Aaron’s reac- 


tion have any relation to my family attachments? 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 11 
Leviticus 11 (1) What lessons was God teaching His people through the 
observance of clean and unclean meats? Do I glorify God in terms of 
I Cor. 10:31? (2) With the coming of Christ, the law of clean and unclean 
foods came to an end (Mark 7:19). Read Acts 10:9-16. (3) This sanitary 
law is in accord with modern knowledge, for the unclean foods listed are 
those especially liable to parasitic infection. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12 

Leviticus 12 (1) Consider how the purification ceremony for women after 
childbirth speaks of the defilement of human nature at birth (Ps. 51:5). 
Now read John 3:3-6. Realize the necessity of the new birth (II Cor. 5:17). 
(2) Recall the meaning of the rite of circumcision (Gen. 17:1-14). Read 
Col. 2:11, 12; Rom. 2:29; Phil. 3:3. Have I been progressively made free 
from the characteristic of my natural self (Col. 3:5-9)? Am I growing in 
my likeness to Jesus Christ (Col. 3:10-17)? Enumerate the qualities of 


the Christ life found in these verses. (3) Read Luke 2:21-24. Reflect on 


the humble position of Mary and Joseph. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13 
Leviticus 13 and 14 (1) Meditate upon the likenesses between leprosy and 


sin. Leprosy is loathesome (Isa. 64:6); insidious in its beginning; trans- 
missible (what exclusion does sin bring? Matt. 7:21-23?); characterized 
by insensitivity (Eph. 4:18); incurable in Biblical times (II Kings 5:14; 
Luke 17:11-19). There is only one cure for sin (Acts 4:12). (2) Find 
likenesses in the cleansing of the leper (ch. 14) to our cleansing by Christ. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14 

Leviticus 15 (1) One of the most important public health problems is the 


control of contagious diseases which in Biblical times were primarily lep- 
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rosy and gonorrhea. Therefore, this chapter lays down stringent regulations 
for those suffering from discharges. This would go far to prevent the trans- 
mission of disease. (2) C. 15 is usually taken to represent the defilement 
of secret sin. Do I share the conviction presented in Leviticus that all sin, 
regardless of its expression, is defiling? What have I determined to do 
about it? (3) Read vv. 15, 30. Am I conscious of my daily need of the 


blood of Jesus Christ for the cleansing of open and hidden sin? 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15 

Leviticus 16 (1) This is perhaps the most important chapter in Leviticus, 
for the rites of the Day of Atonement were an expressive pointing toward 
Jesus Christ (Rom. 4:25). 
the sinfulness of man, even the priests, and the corruptibleness of the taber- 
nacle (vv. 6, 11, 16; Heb. 9:21, 22); (b) the fact that Atonement could 
only be made before the Throne of God (v. 15; Heb. 9:24); 
atoned for were not only forgiven, but also carried away (vv. 21, 22). In 
His mercy, God restores us completely (Is. 1:18; Ps. 103:10-12; John 
1:29). (3) Read Heb. 9:23-28 for the complete fulfillment. 


(2) Consider what is taught concerning: (a) 


(c) sins 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16 

Leviticus 17 (1) Notice where all animals were to be brought for killing 
(vv. 4-9). What indications are there that this command was given to help 
the Israelites avoid the idolatry of the surrounding nations? (2) What pro- 
hibition is given in vv. 10-16? What reason is given for this (v. 11)? This 
is a key verse. (3) Consider why it was that Christ died, not by the 
ordinary method of stoning, but by shedding His blood on the Cross. To 
the ancients, the blood was the symbol of life. Blood on the altar makes 


atonement for sins because a life is given for the life that has been for- 
feited through sin. Read Eph. 1:7. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 17 

Leviticus 18 (1) What suggestion is given in vv. 1-5 respecting the origin 
of Hebrew laws? Did they spring from environment? (2) What does this 
chapter teach concerning God’s standard of personal purity and the sacred- 
ness of family relationships (I Cor. 6:19)? (3) What was the reaction of 
a righteous God to Molech worship perversion (vv. 21, 24-30)? In what 


way was the extermination of the Canaanites justified? 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 18 
Leviticus 19 (1) What evidence is there that God is interested in the prac- 
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proper rosy and gonorrhea. Therefore, this chapter lays down stringent regulations 





Heb. Does this realization carry 


12-29. 
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Is there such a thing as 


CHRISTIAN INTOLERANCE? 


By Leith Samuel 


1. you have been discussing the Christian faith 
with someone who thought that it was a very good 
thing for those who found it helpful, but not a 
necessity for everybody, he probably came out with 
some comment such as, “I can’t stand intolerance.” 

In fact, to hear some people talk, you might well 
imagine that the only Christian virtue was tolerance 
and the only unforgivable sin was intolerance! 

This raises three questions: How far are they 
right? To what extent are Christians justified in 
being intolerant? And could there be an intoler- 
ance which was distinctively Christian? 

We don’t have to read very far in the Old Testa- 
ment before we discover that the standard set before 
the people of Israel was very exclusive. It was based 
on a personal relationship existing between the God 
Who has chosen them and themselves, the people 
of His choice. “Hear, O Israel, | am the Lord Thy 
God; thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 
Graven images were ruled out of their worship, al- 
though these were prolific in the nations around 
them. No matter how riddled contemporary culture 
was with religious symbols, these pagan symbols 
were to be kept rigorously out of the life of the 
Israelite. He was not to compromise with the re- 
ligious set-up of the people in the land of Canaan. 
He was not to give the old gods new names linked 
with Jehovah, the Living God. 

And when the course of compromise was followed, 
the righteous displeasure of God rested heavily upon 
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the people. Prophets were raised up to call them 
back from religious compromise to the way of wor- 
ship clearly and dogmatically set forth by Moses, 
the mediator of the old covenant. 

You may say, “That, of course, is what one would 
expect from the Old Testament, but when we turn to 
the New Testament we find that everything is much 
more gentle, gracious and tolerant.” And you cer- 
tainly would believe that if you were guided by 
some of the religious literature of the earlier part 
of this century. It is all too easy for us to be swayed 
by our emotions and wishful thinking, rather than 
by the pertinent teaching of the New Testament 
itself. 

But when we turn to the New Testament, we find 
that one of the most vividly painted pictures in the 
Gospels gives us a clear view of our Lord’s intoler- 
ance of religious humbug and hypocrisy (see Mat- 
thew 23). He was incredibly tender toward the 
outcasts of society and stretched out His arms in 
welcome to those who would turn from their sins in 
true repentance and come into the warm circle of 
His Father’s love (Matthew 11:28-30; Luke 15). 
But He did not spare words or mince matters with 
those whose religion was a matter of their profes- 
sional calling rather than their personal relationship 
with God. 

Professionalism He abhorred. 

Endorsing the criticism voiced to Israel, “This 
people draweth nigh to me with their lips, but their 
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heart is far from me,” He tore the camouflage from 
those whose religious activity was restricted to out- 
ward observances. He was utterly intolerant of those 
who posed. He insisted on bed-rock reality. And in 
this respect even His critics cannot help admiring 
Him. We all detest sham and insincerity. We all 
admire the sincere, even if we are quite sure they 
are sincerely wrong. 

Those who are familiar with the background of 
our Lord’s day know that the actors in the mimes 
and plays put on masks to indicate what sort of part 
they were playing in the particular scenes on the 
stage at that time. It does not need much of a 
stretch of our imagination to visualize some of these 
masks. The huge grin, the sober countenance, or the 
downcast mouth and miserable eyes, all told their 
own tale and added emphasis to the voices of the 
actors. A man disguised by such a mask was known 
as a “hypocrite.” He was not being his real self. 

He was acting a part and doing his best to keep 
it up. 

This may throw fresh light for some of us on 
our Lord’s denunciation of the Pharisees of His day 
as being nothing but hypocrites. 

But we need to note that our Lord’s intolerance 
was not restricted to His attitude toward humbugs 
and hypocrites, an attitude which we must agree 
goes down quite well with our generation—you are 
probably intolerant yourself of other people’s hypoc- 
risy! It is not only in exposing the sham that our 
Lord spoke with what savors of intolerance. He 
made exclusive claims and thereby ruled out other 
alternatives. 

For instance, He said, “I am the Way, the Truth 
and the Life. No man cometh unto the Father but 
by me” (John 14:6). Had He said, “I am a Way,” 
nobody would have quarrelled with Him. The sin- 
cerity of His approach, and the reality of His life, 
claimed for Him a place among the ways to God. 
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But in the minds of many of our contemporaries 
there is rather a nasty flavor to this definite article, 
“T am the Way.” There is more than a hint in His 
words that this is the only way, and the modern 
mind with its psychological conditioning goes into 
immediate revolt. Surely there is some misunder- 
standing somewhere? Surely He cannot mean to be 
as exclusive as all that? 

But what does He say next? Almost as if He 
anticipated the way in which the people would be 
quick to gloss over the implication of His words, 
He closes the door on misunderstanding by saying, 
“No man cometh unto the Father but by me.” There 
it is: complete intolerance. Can you have anything 
more dogmatic? Can you have anything more clear- 
cut? 

If we do not take His claims seriously we may 
still be blandly tolerant toward anything and every- 
thing. “Of course, with our limited knowledge, we 
cannot really say. The man may be right after all,” 
is the attitude we may take toward the claims of 
Christ and His followers. But if we take what our 
Lord says here seriously, and really believe that He 
means what He says, then it is impossible for us to 
maintain a genuine tolerance toward any claims 
which are at variance with His assertions. If He 
is the only Way to God the Father, then all other 
ways are ruled out. If we accept His claim to be 
the only Way, we must inevitably become intolerant 
of other claims. 

One of the main reasons why some people I know 
are afraid of committing themselves to the Chris- 
tian faith is their realization that such a committal 
would involve them in this intolerance. With others 
the matter is a subconscious deterrent. They prize 
their reputation for tolerance so highly that, without 
realizing it, they are held back from committal to 
Christ by their love of their own reputation. 

The less we believe, the easier it is for us to be 
tolerant. The less we believe, the fewer people we 
fall out with. In fact, we can restrict our disagree- 
ments to the small circle of those of any faith firmly 
believed, if we successfully suppress within our 
hearts the desire to believe anything definite our- 
selves. The more we believe, the more likely we are 
to come into conflict with others; and the more 
firmly we hold to our belief, the more certain we 
will be in our minds that those who do not hold our 
beliefs are wrong. 

The question is, how far is it compatible with 
Christian love to show the intolerance that we feel? 
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A man came to see me sometime ago who was 
persuaded that he was suffering from an uncurable 
disease and that his doctor had such regard for the 
family that he would not break the news to him. 
Knowing something of the attitude of family doctors, 
both toward individual patients and toward the 
families of which they are members, I strongly 
doubted the man’s idea. Not only was I intolerant 
of it because it violated the principles I was familiar 
with of the normal doctor-patient relationship, but 
I piled up the reasons against such an idea being 
tolerable. In doing so, I was careful to show the ut- 
most sympathy toward the man and such a solicitude 
for his welfare that instead of being furious with 
my intolerance, he went away most grateful for it. 
When we checked up on the facts underlying his 
fears he was more grateful still. But suppose that 
I had been merely sympathetic toward him in a 
vague sort of way and had taken the line, “You are 
entitled to believe what you like about yourself; 
far be it from me to venture a contrary opinion,” 
that man’s beliefs about his condition and his pros- 
pects would still be shattering his daily life. 

I was intolerant of his beliefs because I was sure 
that they were wrong, but I was tolerant toward 
him as a person and sought to show all possible 
sympathy with him in his trouble. Fear had become 
with him an obsession, and tolerance toward it 
would only have intensified the obsession. But there 
were certain facts to which I could point immedi- 
ately which called for an intolerant attitude toward 
his fears. Today the man is living a new life. 

The analogy, of course, is inadequate to reveal 
the real situation. The individual relationship be- 
tween a man and God is something on which the 
New Testament is so dogmatic that we can afford 
to be intolerant of any ideas fundamentally at vari- 
ance with this teaching. At the same time, as Chris- 
tians we must show the utmost tolerance toward 
individuals who are obsessed by false ideas, or are 
in the grip of false ideologies. This is the attitude 
that Christians may and must show: Intolerance of 
that which is false, and consistent courtesy toward 
those who hold false ideas or who are held in their 
grip, i.e., intolerance of the idea combined with true 
tolerance of the person. We must never descend to 
anything approaching the level of “Believe what I 
say, or perish at my hand.” 

I trust that by this time it will be clear to the 
reader that intolerance is not the unforgivable sin 
after all. So that those who talk as if it were un- 
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pardonable in all circumstances are well off the 
beam. The Apostle Jude charges his Christian read- 
ing public to “contend earnestly for the faith once 
for all delivered to the saints.” Earnest contending 
must not be confused with furious arguing on the 
one hand; on the other hand it must not be denied 
as a clear Biblical command. There is a clear claim 
to objective finality in it, even though our subjective 
understanding of the faith is inevitably progressive. 

When we examine the Apostolic writings we are 
quickly impressed by the fact that the great em- 
phasis of Apostolic teaching is on the Person of 
Christ rather than the person of man. Further, our 
relationship with Christ is stressed rather than our 
function in society; the latter is presented as an out- 
come of the former, not as an end in itself. And the 
Christ of Apostolic teaching is the Lord from 
Heaven, sharing essentially the divine nature of His 
Father, as well as taking deliberately in a moment 
of history a human nature by means of incarnation. 

Jesus Christ is not the freak product of blind 
evolutionary forces which may throw up another 
like Him one day. “He came down to earth from 
Heaven, Who is God and Lord of all.” His death 
was not a tragic ending to a strangely short life; it 
was rather the key to His whole life—the major 
reason for His incarnation. “For Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners... Who gave Himself 
a substitutionary ransom for all” (I Timothy 1:15, 
16; 2:4-6). 

The only sinless Man the world has ever known, 
by dying for us men, bore the transferred load of 
man’s guilt, shouldered our guilt willingly as if it 
were His own (II Corinthians 5:18-21). But His 
death in our place was not the end. On the third 
day He rose again from the dead (I Corinthians 15). 
And the empty grave bore witness to the new prop- 
erties of His resurrection Body. 

The gift of His Holy Spirit, transforming His 
cowardly disciples into courageous leaders, was a 
supplementary proof of His ascension to His Father’s 
right hand, and His promise to return as Judge of 
the living and the dead has strengthened the hopes 
of believers since He ascended. Christ, Who suffered 
once for all, a penal substitutionary death; His 
bodily resurrection, physical ascension, constant in- 
tercession, and personal return in power and great 
glory ushering in the full manifestation of His 
eternal Kingdom: these Christ-centered doctrines 
are the “Word of faith which we preach,” the es- 
sence of “the faith once for all delivered to the 
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saints” (Jude 3). 

This exhortation takes us to the heart of the in- 
tolerance that is distinctively Christian. The Apostle 
Paul puts it with tremendous force in his letter to 
the Church in Galatia. Twice within the first verses 
of his introductory remarks Paul says, “Though we, 
or an angel from Heaven, preach any other gospel 
unto you than that which we have preached unto 
you, let him be accursed. As we said before so say 
now I again, if any man preach any other gospel 
unto you than that ye have received, let him be 
accursed” (Galatians 1:8, 9). 

What ground has he for speaking so vehemently ? 
Simply this, that the gospel that he has proclaimed 
to them is not the fruit of human reasoning, nor the 
crystallization of human tradition, but a precise 
divine revelation which he has received direct from 
Jesus Christ (Galatians 1:11, 12, 15-19). The in- 
tolerance which shows itself so clearly here is the 
intolerance which is distinctively Christian. 

But let us be careful to note that while the 
Apostle is ruthless with all that is at variance with 
the fundamental message that he has been proclaim- 
ing, he is still yearning for the blessing of the people 
who have been led astray. He feels so keenly for 
them that he goes so far as to use the phrase, “I 
travail in birth again until Christ be formed in you” 
(Galatians 4:16-19). It is of the false ideas that 
he is intolerant, not of the people who have been led 
astray by them (II Timothy 2:24-26). And these 
false ideas of which he is so intolerant concern the 
essentials of the Christian faith, not secondary mat- 
ters in which there may well be room for difference 
of opinion (see Romans 14). 

What if false ideas are propounded by those in 
authority over us? The sour look is a bad witness. 
Rude cutting in, or aggressive lobbying afterward, 
are alike to be deplored. But when an opportunity 
is afforded, a courteous explanation of the ground 
on which one cannot agree will go a long way 
toward removing the idea that “these evangelical 
Christians are always intolerably intolerant.” 

The clearness of our Lord’s teaching is never 
* justification for us to be rude, and if ever we may 
be justifiably accused of being abominably rude, we 
know that we have marred our testimony in a bad 
way. 

If any of us are conscious that we have failed 
in this respect, the sooner we apologize for our 
rudeness, the better. I know it is not easy to avoid 
being rude when we feel God’s glory is at stake and 
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God’s way of salvation is being slighted. But we 
must ask for grace to be not only loyal to the 
revelation of the only way of salvation which God 
has given us in His Holy Word, but also true to the 
picture of Christian character found in the same 
Holy Scriptures. The apostles who spoke of the 
Word of God with boldness were the same men of 
whom it is said, “and great grace was upon them.” 

May God give us unflinching loyalty to His re- 
vealed Truth and unfailing courtesy toward those 
who oppose it. END 


WHY I BELIEVE IN GOD 
(Continued from page 7) 

struggle. Failure to be convincing in a particular 
discussion would sometimes force a change in out- 
look toward the function of an apologetics approach. 
Similarly, change in my view of the nature of 
science forced modification of claims in defense of 
belief. 

For a time I planned on writing—and actually 
laid the foundations for—arguments in defense of 
belief in God. These arguments, I hoped, would be 
compelling. However, I gradually came to see both 
in epistemological theory and in practice that 
neither argument nor evidence (not even a resur- 
rection from the dead) could prove God to one who 
chose not to believe, and I began to abandon that 
degree of reliance which I had previously placed 
on argumentation. 

Instead I began to ask questions of the Scriptures: 
How can such men ever be convinced? Where are 
the effective weapons with which to reach them? 
The Scriptures clearly replied: Not in philosophy, 
not in apologetics as such (useful though this is as 
supporting data), not in “words of man’s wisdom” 
(I Corinthians 2:4). 

Rather, the first chink in their armor lies else- 
where. There are certain kinds of truth which they 
find impossible to completely ignore, and which 
point in the direction of God: “By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another” (John 13:35). 

Christian kindness, gentleness, and thoughtfulness 
for others are a showcase of God’s light which even 
an epistemology cannot completely screen off. “Ye 
are the light of the world” and “cannot be hid” 
(Matthew 5:14). “Ye are our epistles, known and 
read of all men” (II Corinthians 3:2). No wonder 
that God will go to extreme lengths to break us into 
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that character mold! I began here to see why a 
“successful” Christian of productive energy and 
vigorous witness is just hot air (or, in Scriptural 
words, “sounding brass”) unless his character is 
made up of the gentle fruits of the Spirit. 

Nevertheless the verbal witness also is vital. Stout 
affirmation of belief in the content and factualness of 
the historical life, death, and actual bodily resurrec- 
tion of Christ must form the heart of the message, 
which must be heard and accepted if one is to reach 
God. But this message must not be abused by being 
used as if it were an argument which is a “proof” 
in the logical sense. We have already seen that 
arguments cannot get deep enough under biases to 
be effective. How then does a witness ever succeed, 
if people are dead to it? 

Here, it seems, a supernatural effort is necessary 
—a task beyond us. Only the Holy Spirit can move 
in a man’s understanding so that he sees truth in 
the story. 

Do we have any clues as to the way He works to 
perform that task? I think so. In my own life the 
Holy Spirit has worked to develop an adult certainty 
of God precisely by insisting that I strive for gentle- 
ness. | know—by His inward working—that I have 
failed, but I know I am responsible. Something 
surely is needed for that, I sense. And when I read 
the Scriptures I find that some indefinable quality 
about them paints a picture of me which I recognize, 
and gives a remedy I need. 

They force upon me not only the knowledge that 
I have sinned, but the inward conviction—worked 
in me by the Holy Spirit—of the truth of Christ’s 
statement that He “came not to call the righteous 
but sinners to repentance” (Matthew 9:13). No- 
body else but acknowledged sinners can hear Him. 
All others are deaf. I’m a sinner, and have heard, 
and | therefore believe in God who sent Christ to 
call to me. 

But this certainty comes by faith through His 
working. By faith? — not by argument* — I know 
that the worlds are framed by the Word of God. 
By faith — not by apologetics — I know that these 
Scriptures are the Word of God. By faith—not by 
intellectual proof—I know that God, a Person who 
knows me by name, exists. 

But how does this conviction work out in me? 
As nearly as I can tell—though I am aware that 
our understanding of ourselves is not to be fully 
trusted—I believe in God because the Holy Spirit 
has convicted me of sin, and has opened my eyes 
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to see that the Scriptures truthfully point to Christ 
who came to take care of just that. Even so, Lord 
Jesus. END 


FOOTNOTES FOR THIS PAGE 

2Faith cannot operate, however, without some component 
of intellectual appreciation of the truth of the historical 
events. My faith would not survive the complete intellectual 
destruction of my view of the historicity of the Scriptures. 
My faith would not survive if I were to believe—to use a 
crude example—that the Scriptures were written in 1250 
A.D. Faith, however, cannot be replaced, as I see it, by 
intellectual “proof’—or the Scriptures themselves would 
thereby be discredited! This says nothing more, in prin- 
ciple, than a fact which we may be loath to accept—that 
“the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God: for they are foolishness unto Him: neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned” (I Cor- 
inthians 2:14). 

My own experience does no more than point up this 
Biblical principle (cf. also I Corinthians 1:21; 2:5) which 
has been known to other children of God through the cen- 
turies. This material is not intended to be “new”—it is 
new only in the sense that an automobile accident is “new” 
to a particular man the first time he is personally involved. 

3[’ve given up trying to reach the intellectuals by argu- 
ment. Whenever I have tried to meet them on their own 
ground by beginning a discussion in which tentatively none 
of us assumed the existence of the personal nature of God 
and the validity of the Scriptures, I have failed to make 
much progress. It is difficult to bring such a line of argu- 
ment to a point beyond a vague pantheistic “god,” god as 
merely made up of the whole world of nature and of men, 
or even beyond the point where God is zero and we die 
like conditioned dogs. In order to come out with faith in 
God, the discussion must begin with God assumed. Then 
the line of argument may suggest an intellectual tidying 
up of some problems and implications of this view. I am 
convinced that by argument we cannot prove the existence 
of God to the unconvinced. 
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I. VARIOUS professional capacities, over 1.5 mil- 
lion Americans now live abroad, in addition to 
many individuals from other countries who also 
serve in technical assistance missions all over the 
world. 

With the advent of Point 4 (now ica), private 
and semi-private foundations, UN and agencies such 
as FAO and wHo, God has called Christians from 
many lands in increasing numbers to go forth to a 
lost and perishing humanity, as technicians. God 
has given entrance to countries closed to profession- 
al missionaries. A few countries are excluded, 
mainly the Soviet Union and its satellites. 

In the light of these increased programs, it seems 
that an evaluation should be made in the light of 
our Lord’s commission, God’s economy, and what 
can realistically be described as the failure of the 
non-professional missionary on the field today. A 
good portion of the latter are Inter-Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship alumni, because of the nature of 
their secular professional training. 

A current fad in analyzing foreign aid programs 
on the field is to lean heavily on modern social 
psychologists and anthropologists who describe cer- 
tain failures of achievement as the result of various 
stages of culture shock to the expatriate. Against 
Christians, however, the indictment is devastating, 
and is given here because it is not so obvious 
as the shortcomings of aid programs, per se. The 
solution to the problem requires even greater intro- 
spection by those Christians abroad, who find it 
dificult to see the forest for the trees. In fact, 
though something may be suspected to be off- 
balance by the outsider, it is often as though it 
were invisible to the one involved. This analysis 
comes as a revelation to the author’s own mind, 
as a result of examining his original motives as 
“over against the present twisted state of affairs. 
It can be measured by others; that the results for 
which we were sent are nil is more than obvious 
and cannot be denied. But the reasons for this 
failure tend to be obscured. 

There is the problem of meeting people on differ- 
ent levels. For example, a highly educated man 
hired by an American university on contract abroad 
will find that he must work with a similarly hired 
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NAME WITHHELD 


colleague who has almost no formal education but 
possesses a needed skill. Not only are we to meet 
all kinds of people, but we are to present to them 
a message which often becomes an alienating 
stumbling-block and rock of offence. The adjust- 
ment required is a delicate one, and all too often 
the Christian in such an environment retires to 
some clique of his own liking within the foreign 
colony. 

In a few instances it can be said that the for- 
eign colony knows less nationals on a close personal 
basis than the total number of foreigners present. 
Absence of linguistic aptitude magnifies this situ- 
ation, found even among Christians, who are well 
acquainted with the words for knife, fork and 
spoon, but not the words for such concepts as sin, 
love and forgiveness. 

In this complex environment arises failure to 
present the gospel which Christ has entrusted to 
us, both to the foreign colony and to the nationals 
of the country in which we live. The problem 
often arises out of trying to please everyone, which 
usually results in a prostitution of ideas, standards, 
etc. Well-meaning people, who are usually most 
anxious to please, are those most easily detracted 
by this subtle deception of Satan. 

The main point revolves about a still more subtle 
subversion of Christians aside and apart from the 
environmental complexity and its resultant strain. 
The author recalls an article in His magazine 
dealing with what might well be called the three 
methods of Satan in a Christian’s life: push, pull, 
pervert. We may run ahead of God in impetuous 
action, or we may lag behind in delayed obedience. 
Or we may simply be perverted or side-tracked 
onto other things to divert our attention and concen- 
tration, resulting in a warped message from a 
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warped approach. This latter method especially 
applies to Christians working in foreign aid pro- 
grams who are simply confused in the issues before 
them. This point cannot be overemphasized, 
especially for those who contemplate going abroad. 

How is the Christian diverted? The Christian 
who occupies a position of great prestige in another 
society does his level best to break down barriers 
of culture and prejudice, to influence key leaders, 
students, men in the Foreign Ministry, “to open 
the country,” etc. Christians establish these as the 
reasons for their presence in a foreign land. Often 
they really feel that this is what God has intended 
and sent them to do. Foreign aid contains all the 
objectives listed above and more, either on the 
surface or otherwise, in addition to doing one’s 
best work in order to make an impression and 
thus be accepted. This is the underlying philosophy 
of the Soviets as well as the United States. 

The Christian must evaluate the entire foreign 
aid program and God’s place in it for him in 
terms of God’s own “foreign aid program.” In the 
divine program and economy, man is of great value, 
for He even gave Himself; and He constantly seeks 
throughout mankind men who will place their faith 
in Him for redemption. This message of what He 
has done, the irrevocable message of reconciliation, 
has been placed in the hands of the redeemed, 
given to men to carry forth and to pass on to 
those whose hearts have been prepared by the Holy 
Spirit. God is the Giver to men the receivers, 
and we Christians are His means to that end. 

The main problem arising in foreign aid is one 
of substitution, where Christians place their knowl- 
edge, skill, generosity, kindness, wealth, goodwill, 
morality, brotherhood, Christian idealism, etc., as 
the means, man himself thus becoming the “giver” 
to the lost. In an aid program it is easy to usurp 
God’s authority and unknowingly shoulder Him 
aside, eliminating Jesus Christ as the Giver. The 
Christian in an aid program is then really no 
different from the non-Christian occupying a similar 
position. No wonder that Christians working for 
ICA, UN and other contract agencies must continually 
re-evaluate their purposes and intents and seek His 
leading as a continual thing, since the clouding of 
issues can take place so easily. 

Further confusion in the aid program enters 
where the Christian is misled in his thinking. The 
entire concept of aid preassumes and exaggerates 
the possibility of man’s bettering himself as a result. 
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Actually, the entire Communist philosophy is based 
on the transformation of society by man himself, 
toward an ultimate utopia on earth, The recipients 
of foreign aid often think in these terms. In effect, 
foreign aid attempts seek a similar goal: that man 
may lift himself by his bootstraps, through such 
well-meaning and fully accepted institutions as 
education, etc. Again, the problem is not that for- 
eign aid is wrong or such efforts futile, nor that the 
Christian has no place working for such a program, 
but simply that the program may be misapplied in 
the mind of the Christian. He may forget that 
where man inwardly feels he can better himself, 
his dependence upon God may be eliminated, his 
awareness of his personal sinfulness may disappear 
together with his sense of need for the Savior or 
any personal relationship with His Maker. 

In such a situation the Christian may not be 
alert to the implications of his thinking or actions, 
because he interprets the lofty concept of lifting 
man through aid or some similar means as a sort 
of spiritual ministry, misguided and warped though 
it may be. A leader of one country, a man trained 
in the United States, put it this way: “Basically 
there’s no difference between Eastern and Western 
blocs; both are materialistic-minded. We are the 
true religious people.” 

In one land Christians engaged in what was 
essentially technical assistance did a superb job 
before foreign aid per se took over. In the tran- 
sition, the original motives, if they had ever been 
known by the country, were completely lost. And 
though it is known that among those who are 
doing the best work in this land are a number 
of Christians, the job they are doing is accepted, 
but He is not; in fact, missionaries are not even 
allowed. 

Why does such a situation continue to exist? 
Because in the Christians’ minds the job was the 
thing . . . it was the “witness.” 

Christians really do achieve their purpose of 
being accepted, at least from a professional stand- 
point. But lost men do not come into a relationship 
with Him for whom we came. In other words, 
we’re usually not accepted for the gospel’s sake, 
but for something else. On the surface it appears 
as though a demand for the gospel message would 
be asking too much in a forbidden foreign land, 
and if anything more is called for in the name of 
obedience, sacrifice or martyrdom, the rationaliza- 
tions of “caution” and “tact” are called upon in 
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rebuttal. 

How this “tact” or “diplomacy” actually works 
against Christians can be illustrated by the way in 
which a visiting specialist was invited to head up 
any number of jobs; they included offers from the 
Ministry of Education, uN, etc. He was known for 
his previous fine job in the same country, his good 
deeds and his ability to get along well with every- 
one. However his insistence on being able to 
proclaim the gospel precluded his being accepted. 
At least his insistence served one very useful and 
necessary purpose: it got across to the powers that 
be his real motives in being in that land. It is 
explaining the real motives that counts for any- 
thing; if the issues are clouded in any other way, 
one’s presence in a foreign land is only subterfuge. 

The story could end here, but it is only fair 
that the one who is considering service as a non- 
professional missionary should be familiar with 
some of the arguments, thinking and rationalizations 
he is likely to encounter from other Christians in 
the field. It is of utmost importance that all be 
individually evaluated from the Bible and the 
Spirit’s leading on each occasion. Essentially obedi- 
ence is the keyword of evaluation since man is 
God’s means of reaching other men; disobedience 
is expressed in many subtle forms, usually of the 


intellect. One hears of so-called willingness to wit- 
ness, but the failure to do so is encompassed in the 
following: “I'll witness when I am sure it is His 


will . . . if | know God wants me to .. . if God 
leads me . . . when the Spirit gives me assurance 

. after we analyze their language . . . when 
the Bible can be made available . . . when I can 
express myself in their language . after I’ve 
lived with the people awhile . . . after we break 
down prejudice and lack of trust.” 

Or one hears such things as: “How can I witness 
to the people when I haven’t yet done so with my 
servants? Meanwhile our life and work will be 
the witness.” 

The newcomer to the foreign scene may be wel- 
comed: “Lots of newcomers come here (blindly) 
filled with zeal and enthusiasm from their schools 
and missionary conferences. All that will wear off 
after you’ve been here awhile and learn their cul- 
ture, the dangers, whom to speak to, what to look 
for, sweated with the language(s), had a bout with 
malaria, etc.” 

These rationalizations are accompanied by out- 
and-out excuses: “Christians will have to become 
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better organized.” Or, “Christians will first have 
to clean up their own back yard, squabbles, etc.” 

Such reasoning is best exemplified in the open 
or underlying philosophy of Christian groups who 
determine that they will educate those in whose 
hands the future of the country lies, show Christian 
love and teaching, help them to see that Christian 
technique has something to give them the world 
cannot offer. When Christians thus feel they have 
a real chance to influence key people, the human 
recourse is to think in terms of the opportunity 
rather than the message; the word “caution” is 
introduced, and one says, “We must tread lightly 
lest we forfeit our opportunity, since we shouldn’t 
(or can’t) speak openly.” Coupled with the feel- 
ing that one can’t speak outright, one develops 
“reasonable” reasons why he shouldn’t be more 
open. The reasons invade the realm of God’s 
intended purpose for the non-professional mission- 
ary, but are nevertheless quite real in many hearts 
and minds. 

It is Satan who would have us say: “We're only 
a stop-gap and have no time for, nor can we afford 
the risk of, evangelization; we’re really opening 
the country up for missionaries who know how to 
handle the finer points, and we don’t want to 
jeopardize their entry by being kicked out our- 
selves: that would give Christianity a bad name 
. . . Witnessing would endanger our children, or 
the children of others . . . It would make us suspect 
and jeopardize the presence of us all. We’re like 
a wedge and once the door is open, then we'll go 
on elsewhere. After all, we are called to do a good 
job by God. It would not be glorifying to Him to 
violate the spirit of our employment, or to be 
thrown out of here.” 

What a trite misconception of giving Him glory, 
as though we could do anything for Him! However 
it is only fair to mention that contract limitations 
are quite explicit if not implicit, and from a moral 
and ethical standpoint, one’s hesitation to speak 
the message is sincere. But the measure of that 
Christian’s intentions is easily made the moment 
he steps off the soil of that country and meets the 
nationals of that country in his own land or else- 
where. 

United States government contracts often contain 
clauses prohibiting the employee to “proselyte.” 

Still another feeling is that the Great Com- 
mission was not intended for everyone, but only 
for a chosen few down through the ages. Or 
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another argument: We Christians will pass away 
and will be forgotten for our good speech and 
will be remembered only for the bad; thus the 
institutions we leave behind shall stand as a remem- 
brance and memorial to our faith and will honor 
God, for all these things will remain, turned over 
to the people of this land.” — This argument 
supposes that anything will last, such as textbooks, 
hospitals, bridges, dams, etc. 

You may ask, “Why do Christians become so 
easily sidetracked?” The answers are several and 
should be seriously faced by the one considering 
employment abroad. 

(1) All too often the non-professional missionary 
ends up in a place without the binding influence 
of colleagues, without the help of a mission station, 
and often without home-base support. The latter 
often occurs among Inter-Varsity grads, the author 
included, whose home church ties have not been 
strong, or who spent their undergrad days as “home 
missionaries” in needy or liberal churches. Not 
that this is wrong, but the result can be far-reaching 
without prior thought. The absence of a human 
leader restraining, guiding or encouraging often 
produces the sort of carelessness and sloth found 
among students who have just left high school. 
Actually the non-professional missionary does have 
a Leader, but often His influence is all too small 
in his life, as the time for systematic prayer, Bible 
study and personal relationship is edged aside by 
a miltitude of other duties. 

(2) Gross materialism is often the sidetrack. 
One may even find Christian communities where 
members are in competition with one another to 
“get ahead in life.” Since salaries are usually rather 
high, economically the opportunity is great, and the 
temptation to do so is even greater. The author 
himself refers to a number of expensive “life in- 
vestments” found around his foreign home. 

(3) Educated men don’t want to be martyrs, 
socially or otherwise. In our Western culture we 
attach such great importance to success, and nothing 
but the best references behind us, that we are loath 
to become fools for Christ’s sake. As a result we 
fail to count all but loss for the gospel. We fail to 
trust God for our future, and we plan and scheme 
to build ourselves up professionally, etc. One of the 
biggest bugaboos to the academic mind of the 
Christian graduate, often quite analytical, is to place 
great stock in the intellectual solution to a problem 
which requires spiritual action. This is why philan- 


thropy and similar humanitarianism are an easy 
way out in spite of their obvious shortcomings and 
miscarriage. 

(4) Christians haven't developed clear and pre- 
cise thinking, a carry-over from their laziness and 
failure to bear a clear message in the United States, 
especially on their previous campuses. Thus they 
are easily sidetracked by minor issues, quite real 
but relatively unimportant. For example, in a few 
places technicians of both rival international political 
blocs work side by side. The Communist is abso- 
lutely clear in his message, intent, and subversion; 
the Christian becomes torn with patriotism, loyalty 
to country, idealism of freedom, etc., all without 
Jesus Himself. Seldom is Christian realism pitted 
against Soviet idealism. Or the Christian may make 
his goal professional growth, or any number of 
other seemingly valid objectives, which really only 
confuse and tend to keep the Christian’s real purpose 
vague or projected into the future. 

(5) A spiritual community where divergence of 
opinion may be great is another of Satan’s devices. 
This has long been a source of bitter problems at 
many mission stations. But it seems to magnify itself 
in more subtle forms when professional men get 
together, each feeling himself fully qualified in his 
respective field, subject to no senior missionary. A 
thorough solution to such a situation may be found 
in Bonhoeffer’s Life Together, summed up in the 
following: “The existence of any Christian life to- 
gether depends on whether it succeeds at the right 
time in bringing out the ability to distinguish be- 
tween a human ideal and God’s reality . . . shares 
actively and passively in the sufferings and struggles 
and promise of the whole Church.” 

(6) There are those who have left the United 
States to escape the reality of the lost about them 
in their own families. Some have become nothing 
more than international “hoboes,” going from 
country to country with no fruit any place, from 
pillar to post, “serving the Lord abroad.” 

(7) Finally, there is a cultural problem confront- 
ing Westerners, one of restraint on moral or ethical 
grounds. Our religious code permits a “silent” wit- 
ness but not a spoken form which might be “crude” 
to the listeners. The man who holds to a silent 
“testimony” really means one of two things. Either 
he really thinks his good works will be the cautious 
middle means to getting converts and thinks it a 
reasonable expectation of him at the moment only 
to do a good job, or else he doesn’t really think so, 
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but doesn’t want to face up to reality, the “danger” 
of converts. The former, and perhaps the latter, 
seems to be merely a carryover of the notion popu- 
lar in American Christian circles that one can win 
converts by being a “regular fellow.” There is an 
avoidance of Christianity’s coming to grips with the 
powers of darkness and evil, and the Christian ends 
up without conviction and power. That is almost 
his intent, and he “stays out of trouble.” However, 
the result is frustration, and he finds it mighty 
dificult facing himself. 

An anti-climax comes when a national becomes a 
Christian; the foreign Christians are accepted for 
the specialities and aid they offer and not for their 
personal faith in Jesus Christ. The foreigner’s faith 
doesn’t even enter the picture to the unregenerate 
national mind; he expects every American to be a 
financial and mental success, a product of a certain 
environment and the richest nation in the world, 
who is making the most of his money and talents and 
privileges. 

Conversely, the national Christian convert is not 
usually accepted, but is ostracized and even perse- 
cuted, for he stands on his faith in Christ Jesus, 
and not on the good works that foreign aid can 
offer. The result is that relations between the 
national and foreign Christians become somewhat 


discordant, the foreigner feeling somewhat insecure 
in not knowing how open to be and exactly how to 
help. The national who has become a _ convert 
doesn’t become strong in the faith and tends toward 
misgivings openly, or far worse, inwardly, to the 


” 


foreign Christians and their “witness.” Believers 
become secret believers because they have no deep 
trust in the foreign Christian nor in his ability to 
help the freedom of Jesus Christ enter his land. 
Such a thwarted result leads to a vague, undefined 
purpose in the heart of the non-professional mission- 
ary, until it automatically becomes a part of an- 
quished prayer: “Our Father, may this (activity, 
etc.) be a witness to the people of this land some- 
how, though it may not be evident to us. We don’t 
understand these things, and we don’t know how 
these things can be used of Thee, but we ask that 
Thou wouldst bless this project and that this seem- 
ingly unrelated work may bring glory to Thee... 
Bring more Christians here.” Such a prayer, though 
sincere, really expresses dissatisfaction with oneself 
and is mere wishful thinking. Like man in the 
beginning, he has created a problem for himself by 
pouring the water of his own efforts around him, 
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and does not know exactly how to pull himself out of 
the resultant mire. 

That which relates to the non-professional mis- 
sionary in technical assistance applies equally well 
to the programs of many missions. The problems 
of breaking down resistance, creating friends, being 
winsome, finding ways to reach people have been 
innumerable. It seems as if everything worth trying 
has already been attempted and exploited. To the 
non-professional missionary all these methods plus 
the backing and wealth of a nation are at his beck 
and call. 

What is needed is not Christians who are attempt- 
ing to build up security in themselves or others; 
but Christians with purpose and direction, whose 
lives are based on faith and trust in Jesus Christ. 
In working for technical assistance groups, a gen- 
uine desire to help another people must be coupled 
with obedience to His commands. The command to 
love your neighbor is preceded by the first and great 
commandment: “Love God.” And obedience to that 
command involves a realization of one’s own per- 
sonal responsibility to face up to the Great Com- 
mission. 

The Gospel commission is the key to all problems of 

church history, large or small. It is the key to the suc- 

cess or failure of the many organizations built up to 
form the channels of witness to the world. Churches, 
societies, individuals . . . have concerned themselves 
with this or that theological problem. They have made 
worship central instead of the Gospel commission. They 
have concerned themselves with their relations with the 
state. They have concentrated on philanthropy and so- 
cial service. Wherever they have done this and have for- 
gotten the purpose for which the Master has placed them 
in the world, wherever they have lost the Master’s vision 
of a perishing humanity, wherever they have become in- 
attentive to the cry of spiritual anguish, the Spirit has 
passed them by, and when they have persisted He has 

extinguished the light of their witness. (Basil F. C. 

Atkinson, Valiant in Fight) 

Men have prayed that certain doors may be 
opened, and God has taken those prayers seriously. 
Now, will Christians be serious, examine their mo- 
tives, intentions and ambitions! END 


COUNTING ON GOD 

How Any Christians estimate difficulties in the 
light of their own resources, and thus attempt 
little: and often fail in the little they attempt. 
All God’s giants have been weak men, who did 
great things for God because they reckoned on 
His being with them. They counted on God’s 
faithfulness. — J. Hudson Taylor 
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1. THE LAST hundred years or so a new science, 
sociology, has made its debut on the stage of human 
knowledge. Its task is to investigate the origin and 
function of the various institutions of man’s com- 
munal life. 

But like all descriptive sciences, when sociology 
has made its contribution to our thought, we are 
still left with more fundamental and normative ques- 
tions, such as: Are these institutions good or bad? 
What is my responsibility, as an individual, to my 
neighbor with whom I share the privilege of life as 
structured by these institutions? That is just to say 
that here, as everywhere, the ethical question is the 
basic question of our existence. 

For the Christian, to be sure, the primary locus 
of the ethical dimension is the individual in his 
relationship to God (“Against Thee, and Thee only 
have I sinned,” Psalm 51:4). Yet, as when water 
is pierced by a falling stone ripples fan out in all 
directions, so our God-relationship, our Christian 
profession, has horizontal implications. 

In the concrete moments out of which life is made, 
we must decide (and our decisions affect our rela- 
tion to our neighbor as well as to God) whether we 
will buy a house in a block where Negroes live. 
whether we will marry a divorcee, whether we will 
join the union, vote the Democratic or Republican 
ticket, send our children to a state or a private 
school, enlist in the army or become pacifists—un- 
less like St. Anthony, the patriarch of monasticism, 
we withdraw to the desert to live on dates and water. 

It is surprising, however, how little time and 
effort have been expended by conservative Chris- 
tian thinkers to work out a theory or set of basic 
principles to guide the individual in these difficult 
decisions of contemporary communal life. Why is it 
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Social Ethics 


By Paul King Jewett 


that we avoid the formulation of an evangelical 
social ethic? I suspect one reason is that we are 
lazy. To think is hard work, but how easy it is to 
rest our case with custom. Custom has a sort of 
magical influence on us and we easily succumb to 
the vulgar illusion that doing things a certain way 
represents the cumulative wisdom of our fathers 
and needs no reason. Hence if we are Southerners, 
we are Democrats and favor segregation; if we grew 
up in the North where there was only one Negro 
family in the town, we favor non-segregation and 
vote Republican (if our fathers did). 

Perhaps, to give another reason, we as evangeli- 
cals have had little to say about social ethics be- 
cause we are expending our mental energy on the 
over-arching themes of an adequate theology and 
are so busy with the millennium that we have no 
time for considering the problems of life here and 
now. We would like to think that if a man has the 
correct eschatology, he will have the right moral 
sensitivity. Well, it is no doubt true that theology 
is to ethics what the foundation is to the house; but 
as we cannot lay a foundation and expect a house to 
emerge, so we cannot produce an ethical theory 
simply by defining our theological position. Having 
laid down our first principles we must press on to 
other things. 

For others, talk about social ethics conjures up 
the specter of the social gospel and they would 
rather leave the field virgin and unexplored than 
run the risk of meeting that evil phantom of Liberal- 
ism. Again, it cannot be denied that the funda- 
mental message of the Bible has been and always 
will be the promise of salvation to the individual 
through faith in Christ, and no lasting social re- 
generation will ever occur unless the individual, as 
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the unit of society, is redeemed. Yet we must re- 
member that no man lives to himself. Are we not 
exhorted in Scripture to do good to all men?—and 
surely this involves more than preaching the gospel. 

Emil Brunner, the distinguished Swiss theologian, 
has made a contribution to my thinking about these 
matters which I should like to share with you. Many 
of us may find it necessary to disagree on some 
very important matters with the Neo-Orthodox 
school of which he is a prominent representative, 
but we should never let the conviction with which 
we hold the truth deprive us of discovering more 
truth. With your indulgence, then, I propose to 
sketch the outline of Dr. Brunner’s answer to such 
questions as these: What is the Christian view of 
the family, the economic order, the state and the 
international order. 

Anticipating this discussion, let us take our bear- 
ings on the broad field of moral speculation. Two 
major streams of ethical theory have dominated the 
centuries. The one begins with what is and wends 
its way from the Epicureans to Jean-Paul Sartre. 
Like Rigoletto, the jester, it wears the face of mirth 
——“‘let us eat, drink, and be merry”—but its heart 
is heavy with a curse—‘for tomorrow we die.” The 
other stream begins with what ought to be and runs 
down the centuries from Socrates to the Ethical 
Idealists. Its motto is a sort of abstract, philosophi- 
cal edition of the Golden Rule, best expressed by 
Kant in his celebrated dictum: “Act only according 
to that maxim by which you can at the same time 
will that it become a general law.” __ 

There is a nobility about this Idealism which 
commands respect. It is not trifling; but it has not 
proven rugged enough for our modern world. It 
has faded before the recrudescence of the ethic of 
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power in the shape of dictatorships, slave camps, 
brain washing and bloody purges. It is but a sunset 
glow dying with the declining West. Hardly could 
one have believed that its demise would be so 
tragically sudden. Physicians are still debating the 
nature of its fatal sickness. Some have suggested 
that modern man, enamored of natural science, has 
grown weary of finely spun systems; his eyes have 
been lowered from heaven to earth by the brilliant 
spectacle of technology. For Brunner, however, the 
cause goes far deeper. Idealism fails to solve the 
ethical problem for two specific reasons: first, it has 
no place for a genuine doctrine of revelation; and 
second, it has no place for any view which takes 
the moral incompetence of man seriously. In one 
way or another, the human and the divine merge 
in Idealism. The ethical subject becomes autono- 
mous, able to discover his duty in himself and able 
to perform what he knows he ought to do by him- 
self. Even for Kant, who roused the ire of Goethe 
with his concept of radical evil, the last word was, 
“T ought, therefore I can;” ability is commensurate 
with obligation. 

In Brunner’s thinking, by contrast, the norm of 
right action is not the will of man—his transcen- 
dental self—but the will of God as he addresses man 
in his word. Furthermore, according to Brunner, 
man is a sinner, incapable of achieving the ethically 
good apart from divine grace. The Kantian formula, 
“TI ought, therefore I can,” is inaccurate. The Bib- 
lical judgment is: I ought, but I cannot. In other 
words, ethics must be based on theology; only as 
we embrace the Biblical view of God as sovereign 
and man as sinner can we escape, on the one hand, 
an ethical relativism in which every one does that 
which is right in his own eyes, and on the other, a 
naive ethical optimism in which the world is getting 
better and better—which it isn’t.? 

With this brief background we can understand 
why Brunner, in his social ethics, constantly appeals 
to the ordinance of creation. The creation ordinance 
(or ordinances) is simply the will of God, the 
Creator, as that will sovereignly confronts us as the 
law of our being. Insofar as we are physico-biologi- 
cal objects of the world, we are governed by the 
same laws as the lilies of the field and the birds of 
the heaven. The so-called laws of nature, with which 


1Cf. his Glaube und Ethick, passim. Also Gerechtigkeit, 
8. Das Grundproblem der Ethick 28-29; and Das Gebot und 
die Ordnungen, chs. 3 and 28. 
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all scientists reckon and apart from which science 
(and life itself) would be impossible, are simply 
creation ordinances which, rightly understood, pro- 
voke a spirit of reverence in the mind of the in- 
vestigator for the great Creator and Sustainer of 
cosmic lawfulness.’ 

But man, of course, is infinitely more than a stock 
or stone. He is a creature so fashioned by his 
Maker that he is both free and in fellowship with 
God and all men. Freedom is man’s definition. He 
is so created by God “. . . that he determines him- 
self to that to which he is destined . . .”? But to 
use this freedom responsibly means to use it in and 
for fellowship. 

For our neighbor meets us not only as an individual, but 
as a bearer and member of definite ordinances of fellow- 
ship, which we shall call in the narrower sense of the 
term, creation ordinances. We understand by this term 
such items of human communal life as are related to all 
historical life as unalterable presuppositions; therefore, 
in their form, historically variable; however, in their 
basic structure, unalterable; and such as at the same time 
in certain definite ways point men to one another and 
join them together. 

What are some of these ordinances of fellowship? 
The most basic and primary one, Brunner feels, is 
the family; the most all-embracing impersonal one 
is the state. Beside these, we shall have occasion 
to speak of one other: economics, the fellowship of 
work. In this brief analysis we have, as it were, 
the ontology of Brunner’s social ethics. For all the 
havoc that sin has wrought, it does not alter this 
basic structure of reality. Man remains a creature 
of God made for freedom in fellowship and fellow- 
ship in freedom, whether he recognizes it or not. 

God works as Creator and Preserver, even there, where 

men. do not know anything about him. Therefore these 

creative ordinances can be effective, even where man 
does not recognize him as Creator.® 

Yet, because man is a sinner, the slave of his 
own emancipation, in the actual working out of 
these ordinances for his life he has garbled and 
marred the original—‘the celestial model of the 
earthly ordinances”—as an incompetent builder who 
will not follow the blue print of the architect. Hence 
we cannot undialectically identify the will of God 
with what is. 

. we recognize the creation of God always as broken 


by sin and, therefore, the will of God confronts us only 
indirectly. never directly. There is nothing real in this 


2Gerechtigkeit, 56. 

3Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, 153. 
4] bid., 174. 

5]bid., 204. 
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world (of society), which God does not will, but there 

is nothing in this world which God also does not will.® 

The Christian, then, is basically conservative; he 
reverences natural historical reality. (The kernel 
of Bolshevism is the spirit of irreverence.) Yet at 
the same time he recognizes that a rigid conserva- 
tism on the order of ancient Chinese ethics is as 
brutal as the real world is. As Chaucer once ob- 
served, “New times demand new customs here be- 
low.” 

Turning then to Brunner’s treatment of the divine 
ordinances of creation as they have come to more 
or less adequate expression in the concrete institu- 
tions of life, we find that his analysis revolves about 
man conceived as a creature of God made for free- 
dom in fellowship. All the social institutions of life 
have as their purpose the preservation and fostering 
of these two basic human values, freedom and fel- 
lowship. Each concrete instance in history of the 
creation ordinances is more or less just, more or 
less ideal, in proportion as it promotes a fellowship 
of mutual dependence and at the same time pre- 
serves the liberty and equality of all. 

The twin evils which threaten this ideal in every 
society and in all ages are Individualism and Col- 
lectivism. Individualism is the philosophy that every 
man is responsible to himself alone for how he lives 
and uses his freedom. Individualism in the family 
spells divorce and juvenile delinquency; in econom- 
ics, laissez faire capitalism; in the state, anarchy. 
But to answer Individualism with Collectivism is to 
cast out the devil by Beelzebub, for Collectivism 
destroys individual freedom and thereby destroys 
the possibility of criticism and correction. This is 
the curse of Collectivism, whether it be violent (as 
in Russian Communism) or legal (as in English 
Socialism). God created us as individuals. He does 
not love humanity in general, but individuals in 
particular; He has given each His own face. There- 
fore any social institution which loses the individual 
in the larger group is unjust. The answer to both 
these abuses is, Brunner feels, the Christian concept 
of the freedom of the individual expressed and real- 
ized in fellowship. Let us see how this is so, 
specifically in the areas of family life, economic life, 
and civil life. 

THE FAMILY 

Brunner calls the family the Urgemeinschajt, the 
root and prototype of all forms of fellowship in life. 
Into this fellowship we are placed by the Creator 


®Grundriss 1:379. 
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and apart from it we could not exist. The family 
is made up of individuals, all of whom are equal in 
dignity and worth as bearers of the image of God. 
But upon this equality is imposed a functional in- 
equality; there is a hierarchy of father, mother and 
child which rests on peculiar endowments given to 
each by God.* 

The stoics believed in the equality of all men, but 
it was an equality resting on the abstract principle 
of Reason, All men have a substantial part in the 
world Reason or Logos. Therefore the Stoics thought 
only in terms of the unity of all men; they had no 
adequate view of the differences between men, hence 
no concept of fellowship in the Christian sense. This 
same faulty anthropology led Plato and Aristotle to 
threaten the very existence of the family by advo- 
cating that women and children be treated differ- 
ently because their participation in the gift of reason 
was of an inferior sort.* 

But (someone may object), if we view the fellow- 
ship of the family as the prototype of a just social 
order, will we not end up with a patriarchial society, 
a type which may have worked in the days of 
Abraham, but is out of question for the present? 
Brunner admits that Locke had the better of the 
argument over Sir Robert Filmer who tended toward 
such conclusions in his Patriarcha. Yet he feels that 
Locke erred on the opposite side with his individual- 
istic concept of freedom which left the contract alone 
as the only possibility of fellowship.® It is true that 
the ordinance of the family is a special case in that 
it rests on the inequalities between those in their 
majority and those in their minority, a distinction 
which cannot be applied unequivocally to society 
as a whole. But it is a devastating error to suppose 
that because everyone in society is rational, there- 
fore every one is equal. Inequality exists; not a 
quantitative one as the rationalists suppose (a 
greater or lesser degree of rationality), but a quali- 
tative one, imposed by the Creator and making 
possible a concrete, complementary fellowship in life. 
The family, then, constitutes the clearest example of 
the fact that man is structured to be a man-in- 
fellowship. 

Modern man’s sinful failure to recognize this 
natural interdependence, his refusal to take the part 


7CH., “Die géttliche Schépfung der Familienordnung und 
ihre ZerstSrung,” Der Grundriss, 3:34f.; Feb., 1941; Gerech- 
tigkeit, 169. 

8] bid., 224; 38-9. 

9] bid., 329. 





which God has given him, has led to the breakdown 
of the ordinance of the family with its chain of 
dire consequences for all phases of life. In the 
tradition of Western Liberalism this threat has taken 
the form of individualism. The hallmark of this 
individualism is the spirit of autonomy which says: 
I belong to myself; I am responsible only to myself 
for the enjoyment of my liberty. This naturally 
eventuates in juvenile delinquency and the general 
dissolution of the family in the divorce court; for 
in such a view marriage is simply a contract into 
which a man enters, not for so long as he lives, but 
‘for so long as he likes. 

However, collectivistic experiments in free love 
are no antidote to individualism. As a matter of 
fact, by making the sex act equivalent to drinking 
a glass of water, and placing children over elders 
in defiance of the divine law which demands that 
children honor their parents, the Communists have 
destroyed the creation ordinance of the family as 
the staple of society. They have turned the world 
upside down in the bad sense.'° Our only hope is 
a return to the Biblical idea of the family as a 
creation ordinance, in which each member recog- 
nizes his several duties, whether paternal, maternal 
or filial, as the will of God his Maker. 

THE ECONOMIC ORDER 

As Brunner once observed, the National Socialist 
debacle in Germany and the rise of Communism 
have forced the Christian Church to come to grips 
with the economic phase of the ethical problem. In 
fact, the situation is so desperate that the battle has 
been moved back from the front line of ethics to 


10Brunner cites Kollenthais, Wege der Liebe, for docu- 
mented evidence of the way in which the Communists have 
been forced to tighten the traces in the face of free love’s 
issue and thus obliquely recognize the Christian ideal of 
married love. (Cf., Op. cit., Der Grundriss, 3:34f., Feb. 
1941.) As for Brunner’s own views of sex, they might be 
summed up as follows: freedom within the limits set by 
creation. These limitations are monogamous marriage and 
obedience to the command to be fruitful and multiply. All 
other curtailments, such as plans to produce a super race, 
or limitation of intercourse to procreation are unscriptural. 
As for the latter theory, the fact that the Creator has not 
limited the sex instinct to short periods, as in animals, is 
evidence of man’s freedom. With the decrease in infant 
mortality through medical science and the higher evalua- 
tion of woman’s life, not to mention the less desirable fac- 
tor of congestion in cities, natural fruitfulness is out of the 
question. The Roman Catholic position is untenable be- 
cause they allow intercourse on days of least fertility for 
that very reason. Cp. Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, 352 
f. Also, Gerechtigkeit, 63. 


ae 


the main line of world view.!! 

In the light of our previous discussion we would 
expect Brunner to anchor his analysis of the subject 
in the ordinances of creation, and such is the case. 
Man is by creative endowment and commission to 
use the lower orders of creation. “Work is a divine 
ordinance of creation. The divine imperative, ‘sub- 
due the earth,’ precedes — and with reason — the 
curse of labor.” The command to subdue the earth 
gives man freedom over all earthly means so that 
the Christian need have no romantico-conservative 
fears of economic expansion or even technical revo- 
lutions.'? Work, of course, is per se neutral, but 
since man is not a machine his work involves ethical 
decision in the form of such questions as whether 
he shall work, how he shall work, why he shall work, 
and what he shall do. 

Here, as in every sphere of human endeavor, sin 
has left its mark and Brunner’s diagnosis of the 
symptoms and prescribed therapy are essentially 
the same as in the case of the family. The two great 
evils of economic life are Individualism and Col- 
lectivism, and the antidote is the Christian view of 
freedom in fellowship. 

Economic individualism is, of course, another 
name for Capitalism. The creator of the concept 
of Capitalism was Karl Marx and he had in mind 
certain forms of economic life made possible by the 
Industrial Revolution in England. 

Capitalism, in the strict sense of the word, is unrestrained, 
unlimited Individualism. Its positive thesis is: The best 
possible economy arises from the completely free play of 
economic forces, as these develop from private property 
and complete freedom of acquisition of goods. The nega- 
tive thesis which follows from this approach to the matter 
is: Every action of the community, that is, every inter- 
vention of the state, is an evil and impairs the natural 
movement of an economy.!3 

Understood thus, capitalism is, Brunner feels, a 
very unjust form of economic life. “Capitalism is 
a Moloch which swallows up mankind.’’!* It pushes 
the doctrine of individual freedom to the destruction 


11Cf, “Die Menshenrechte nach Reformierte Lehre,” Uni- 
versitat Zurich Jahresbericht, 1941-42, 5. 

12Cf. “Grundlagen christlicher Wirtschaftsordnung,” 
Schweizer Arbeitgeber Zeitung (Zurich), Nu. 14-16, vol. 2 
bis 17, April, 1942. Brunner defines civilization in distinc- 


“ 


tion to culture as . the making available and the hav- 
ing been made available of the objects and forces of na- 
ture for human purposes, through the rational activity of 
man.” Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, 369. 
13Gerechtigkeit, 207. 

14“Zwischen Scylla und Charybdis,” Kirchenblatt, Nov. 16, 
1944, 354. 
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of justice for the masses. It tends to concentrate 
property, with the power adhering thereto, in the 
hands of a few people; it separates the possession 
of tools and capital from the work accomplished 
thereby; and thus it places the worker at the mercy 
of the employer, destroying his individual freedom. 
The power which adheres to wealth has produced 
the strong man of the older capitalist tradition, with 
his iron will; the man who decides such questions 
as how, when, why and what his employees shall 
work, as he himself pleases, regardless of how any- 
one else may please. The freedom of the employee 
in such a system is a theoretical fiction, a freedom 
to continue working or starve.’® 

The separation of tools and capital from the 
worker is the problem of “impersonal” capital as 
Brunner calls it—stocks and bonds and compounded 
interest. The stock holders do not personally know 
the men who do the work from which they are 
realizing a profit. They are naturally, therefore, 
concerned, not with the worker, but with the divi- 
dends which they realize from his labor. The ordi- 
nance of creation is, “If any man will not work, 
neither shall he eat.” But under the capitalistic 
system it has often happened in history that the 
laborer must work 313 days a year and barely gets 
enough to eat, while the capitalist, without doing 
any work, lives from the profit realized on the 
laborer’s toil.’® 

But again the warning is in order: Let no man 
suppose that Collectivism is the answer to these 
problems. “Neither does Individualism create true 
freedom—as we can plainly enough see by taking a 
look at Manchester Capitalism—nor does Collectiv- 
ism create true fellowship—which we can see just as 
plainly by looking at Bolshevistic Communism.”?? 
Collectivism leads to all the evils of Capitalism plus. 
The individual is tyrannized by the group and thus 


15Brunner feels that it is no accident that the doctrine of 
the survival of the fittest was first broached in the land of 
Manchester Capitalism. Cf. Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, 
293. 

16Gott und das Brot (Bern, 1930), 5. One is reminded of 
the “international set.” Babs Hutton could well afford the 
million dollars spent on knicknacks for Porfirio Rubirosa, 
not because she worked so hard, but because the girls in 
Woolworths are paid so little. Nor is it easy to commis- 
erate with Rubirosa because he received no cash settle- 
ment, when his only achievement for which society is in- 
debted to him is that he is the ex-husband of the two 
richest women in the world. 

11Gerechtigkeit, 212. 
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is deprived of his personal liberty.'* The dictator- 
ship of the collective unit over the individual is more 
absolute than that of a capitalist employer. The end 
of the way of Collectivism is the total state, and 
this is true not only of militaristic Communism but 
also of all forms of Socialism.!® Further, Collectiv- 
ism does not promote fellowship in work any more 
than Individualism. All that can be achieved by 
Collectivism in this area is mechanical unity, based 
on the theory that everyone is equal. Collectivism 
kills economic life because it does not recognize the 
intrinsic differences between men established by the 
Creator. which differences, as we have seen, consti- 
tute the basis — the indispensable basis — of real 
fellowship.”° 
Brunner, in his attempt to construct a Christian 
theory of economics, makes it plain that he is not 
striving after a timeless system. 
We stand before the fact of the dialectic of being and 
becoming in all of reality, of preservation and movement, 
of stability and change, of the static and the dynamic. 
Without preservation, no truth; without finality, no jus- 
tice; but by the same token: without change, without 
constant becoming, no life, no genuine truth, no genuine 
justice. He who is concerned only with law and not also 
with irrational becoming, which cannot be fastened to 


any law, cannot construct a type of justice that serves 
life truly.?1 


This fact of change, however, far from giving us 
ground for indifference or despair, should stir each 
generation of Christians to build anew, insofar as 
in them lies, those principles of freedom and justice 
derived from the ordinances of creation, into the 
structure of communal life. To this end it is the 
theologian’s responsibility to expound the basic 
principles of Scripture which must underlie any 
just system of economics, and which prepare the way 
for a Christian approach to economics in the specific 
sense of the word. But beyond this he can hardly 
go, for economic theory has become a complex 
science, requiring specialized knowledge which the 
theologian and moralist cannot control. Hence the 
need for Christians who are expert in this tremen- 


18Cf. “Der Kapitalismus als Problem der Kirche,” 265. 
19Cf. Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, 292-3. 

20Cf. ante. Brunner hastens to add that this does not mean 
the justification of those inequalities of history which are 
the result of sin. Cf. Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, 393. 
21Gerechtigkeit, 114. Cf., also Die reformatorische Bot- 
schaft und die Wirtschaftsfrage (Berne, 1933), 14, where 
he affirms, “. . . a different system of economics is neces- 
sary for each age; there is no such thing as a timeless, 
best, ideal system, unless it be the kingdom of God.” 
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dously important field of human enterprise. 
Turning, then, to Brunner’s positive reconstruc- 
tion, we are in a fair way (as a result of our pre- 
vious discussion) to anticipate the basic contour of 
his thought. Here again the ideal, by which every 
particular economic order is to be judged, and 
toward which we are to strive, is the promotion of 
freedom in fellowship and fellowship in freedom. 
As for economic freedom, it cannot be preserved 
to the individual, in any adequate way, without the 
right of private property. Private property, as such, 
is not evil; it becomes evil when used irresponsibly. 
A man may voluntarily renounce his property rights, 
but no justice can require him to do so, because 
the right of property is a right of creation. In view 
of the liberty of the individual in this respect, the 
Bible never questions private property. This was 
true even in the primitive Jerusalem community 
where there was a voluntary communism of love.”? 
And indeed the word “my own property” must be taken 
literally as my own, as we say today, private property. 
Without private property, there is no freedom. Collective 
property can never take the place of the value of freedom 
which is guaranteed by private property.23 
As for the limits of such property, there is no 
point in talking about an equal amount for everyone. 
Such a theory is naive in the face of the data of 
experience and results from a failure to recognize 
the differences of ability and circumstances imposed 
by the creative and providential will of God. 
A leading problem, with regard to just property, has 
been from time immemorial, the question of “the just 
distribution of wealth.” For an egalitarian mentality it 
is clear that just distribution means equal distribution... 
The Christian principle of justice is not sameness but 
equilibrium. There is inequality in economic ability; 
namely, inequality in ability to produce when it comes 
to work, inequality in the matter of ability to save—that 
is, to forego for the time being the satisfaction of needs 


—and inequality in the courage required to take business 
risks,24 


Brunner, therefore, recognizes the right of wealth, 


22Acts 5:4. “Whiles it remained, was it not thine own? 
And after it was sold, was it not in thy power?” Cf. “Der 
Kapitalismus als Problem der Kirche,” Der Grundriss, 
Sept., 1944, 327-8. Also, “Grundlagen christlicher Wirt- 
schatsordnung,” Schweizer Arbeitgeber-Zeitung, Apr‘l, 1942 
4. Brunner feels the suggestion that the penury of the Jeru- 
salem saints was partly caused by their communistic prac- 
tices is well taken. Cf. Gerechtigkeit, 217. 
23Gerechtigkeit, 70. This statement was made in 1943. His 
view on private property was much more cautiously stated 
in his Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, 1932. Cf. ibid., 389-90 
with the note appended, 632. 

24] bid., 181-2. 
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though not of luxury. Where the one leaves off and 
the other begins he does not attempt to say, but he 
feels that the principle, none is entitled to anything 
beyond what is necessary so long as there are others 
who do not have what is necessary, is untenable. 
Such rigorous austerity would reduce culture to the 
vanishing point. The creation of the beautiful, that 
which has worth, requires elbow room (Spielraum), 
as it were, over and above the necessities of life.*® 
As might be expected, in view of what we have 
already seen of Brunner’s approach to the property 
question, he does not favor taxing away large in- 
comes. While not opposed to all forms of graduated 
taxation, he believes, there is a great deal of pro- 
gressive taxation which makes the building of 
capital impossible and thereby kills the spirit of 
economic aggressiveness and undertaking. A con- 
siderable amount of capital is necessary, if the 
economy of a nation is to move. In other words, 
one cannot give both his eggs to the hen to hatch 
and at the same time take them away. Even in the 
case of inherited possessions and income, the right 
of private property is to be honored. 
The doing away with inheritance through some system 
of civil justice which, indeed, has been often and loudly 
enough postulated, would be a catastrophe for the family 
as a social structure. Furthermore, if the possessions of 
one who has died go over to the state rather than to the 
family, it would lead in a brief time to the communist 
state. To be sure, the state has an evident partial right 
to the extent that an inheritance falls not to the immedi- 
ate family, but to more distant relatives; a right which it 
has also realized in present day civil justice in the form 
of graduated inheritance taxes.?6 
As for the matter of interest on invested funds, 
it is, as we have seen, ethically problemmatical, 
because it is a form of income without work, while 
the ordinance of creation is: He who will not work, 
neither let him eat. In the Divine Imperative 
(1932), Brunner’s position is that interest is a 
questionable but necessary part of our economic 
life; and the best way to keep one’s conscience void 
of offence is to use such income for public well- 
being rather than to aggrandize oneself. 
This blot [that is, income without work] adheres to in- 
terest even when we must recognize that it is indispens- 
able in present day economics. The obligation does not 


follow for the one who recognizes the principle: He who 
will not work, neither shall he eat, to renounce altogether 


25Cf. Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, 422-3. Art is ethically 
dubious only when aesthetics becomes a substitute for faith. 
Cf. ibid., 486. 

26Gerechtigkeit, 185. 
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the economics of usury—for he cannot do that—however 
he does have the duty to renounce, as much as possible, 
the private use of the proceeds of interest; that is, inas- 
much as possible, voluntarily to return to society what 
he has gained by way of income without work. However, 
where the boundaries of this “possibility” lie cannot be 
determined on general principle.?7 
However, in his Social Justice (1943), the defense 
of the right of interest is much more positive. For 
one thing, he who loans his money has it to loan, 
at least in part, as a fruit of his former work. Also 
in loaning it to others, he has renounced his right 
to use it for his own pleasure. Furthermore, there 
is the element of risk involved and the good faith 
that is shown when a man puts his money at the 
disposal of others. Finally, there is the considera- 
tion—and this is most important of all to Brunner 
—that the man who does all this is rendering a 
service to the economy of the nation by enabling 
others to use his money to make more money for 
more people.?* For these reasons interest is fair and 
just, and it is most unfortunate that saving money 
in the bank has been made a suspicious virtue in 
recent decades. According to Brunner, then, it is 
not the possession of private property, or the in- 
crease thereof by the investment of capital that is 
wrong. Freedom of the individual demands and 


guarantees these rights. Rather it is the irrespon- . 


sible and arbitrary use of one’s personal possessions 
to the detriment rather than the benefit of society 
that stands condemned. And this consideration 
brings us to the second part of his approach to the 
subject. 

As we have said, a just economy should not only 
guarantee the rights and freedom of the individual, 
but should also promote fellowship between man and 
man. The ideal is not freedom, but freedom in 


27Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, 421. In the same con- 
text he distinguishes between an income which is arbeitslos 
(without work) and one that is leistungslos (without ac- 
complishment). Usury is the former, but not the latter 
category. This is the germ of his later defense of the in- 
stitution. 

28It is quite another matter, Brunner feels, when one loans 
money to a poor person who is destitute and needs help, 
since, in this case, the debtor makes no money with the 
use of the creditor's money. In many such instances the 
right of interest should be renounced in whole or in part. 
(Cp. Gerechtigkeit, 186, 191-2). Presumably he would con- 
sider much of the practice by banks and household financ- 
ing agencies to be unfair in the area of small personal 
loans, since such loans generally do not increase the wealth 
of the debtor, yet the rate of interest is much higher than 
on loans made for investment purposes. 
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fellowship. As in marriage and the family, so in 
economic endeavor, it is not good that man should 
be alone. Since the idea of fellowship is of the 
essence of man’s being, Brunner applies Paul’s 
figure of many members in one body, and his ex- 
hortation to the Galatians, “Bear ye one another's 
burdens and so fulfill the law of Christ,” to the 
broader relations of economic life.2® Of course, the 
fellowship of the saints in life is a far deeper, richer 
affair than anything we can experience in those 
spheres where God is not known as Redeemer; yet 
the will of God as Redeemer is not unrelated to His 
will as Creator, but rather presupposes it. 

Hence, as Christians, we should strive for an 
economic order which would apply in a society 
where men are what they ought to be, and then we 
will have one which applies better than any other 
in a society where men are what they are.*° 

But how is this ideal of fellowship best realized 
in economic endeavor? The key word, which un- 
locks Brunner’s thought at this point, is service 
(Dienst). The end toward which all economic en- 
deavor should strive is to serve one’s fellow men, 
that is, to serve and promote their well-being. Every- 
one who is capable of rendering such service is ob- 
ligated to do so. This ideal of mutual help provides 
the basis for determining how an individual shall 
use what God has given him, whether it be capital 
funds or the ability to work. Brunner intends this, 
of course, as a critical rather than a constitutive 
principle; consequently, he does not champion any 
precise plan or scheme of things.*! 

Not only does the ideal of service determine how 
we shall use what God has given us, but it also gives 
meaning to all that we do. Brunner especially 
stresses this point with reference to work; for he 
feels that one of the most fundamental problems of 
economics, especially in this age of mass production, 
is how to give meaning to work for the individual. 
He seeks, therefore, to get beyond the antithesis of 
Aristotle, on the one hand, who depreciated labor 
as unworthy, and Marx, on the other hand, who 
subordinated all values to that of work, with the 
idea that work is service, the service of God, and 


29Cf. Von den Ordnungen Gottes, 8-14. 

30Cf. “Grundlagen christlicher Wirtschaftsordnung,” op. 
cit. 31. 

31]bid., 30. By implication this doctrine of Dienst would 
rule out the life of playboy and glamour girl, with its 
round of thrills and chills, even though financed by the 
sale of Bibles. 
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the service of man.** When work is conceived as 
service, then it cannot be reduced to “bartered 
goods,” and a man’s wages made to hang on the 
vicissitudes of supply and demand. Of course, the 
more equilibrium there is in this matter, the more 
balanced will an economy be. But Brunner is con- 
vinced that “. . . where wages are made dependent 
on the law of supply and demand, labor is divested 
of its worth as service.””** 

The correlative of treating labor as goods for 
barter is to treat the laborer as a machine, whose 
value is to be measured in terms of output. In this 
connection, Brunner appeals to the creation ordi- 
nance of the Sabbath as a necessary reminder that 
man does not receive his worth from his work but 
from his relation to God. Work was made for man, 
not man for work. There is demonic significance, 
then, to the Communistic abolition of Sunday.** 

At the same time, we must not forget that the 
worth of the individual as a person, created in the 
divine image, does not annul the differences between 
men of creative gift and endowment. Though it is 
necessary by planned interference to prune the am- 
bitious wings of the tycoon, the idea of an equal 
distribution of wealth is but a dream, and not an 
inspired one at that. As we have already seen, 
treating all alike would kill the dynamic from which 
economics lives. The hierarchy of natural ability 
must reflect itself in a hierarchy of economic power 
and wealth.** Only we must constantly give dili- 
gence in the working out of this theory in our 
practice, that the littlke man at the bottom of the 
ladder is not lost sight of. His salary may not be 
in five digits, but he wears the image of his Maker. 

Brunner’s suggestion at this difficult point, made 
the more so by the assembly line, is to give each 
man some measure of responsibility that he may 


32Cf. Ibid. 31 “. . . with these three ideas: service of God, 
service of the people and calling, labor receives divine 
meaning and human worth.” Die reformatorische Botschaft 
und die Wirtschaftsfrage. 14 

33Gerechtigkeit, 200 

34Cf. “Grundlagen christlicher Wirtschaftsordnungen,” op. 
cit. 18. A full-rounded statement of Brunner’s view of the 
Sabbath requires an understanding of his approach to the 
Decalogue in particular and the laws of the Bible in general 
in their meaning for the individual. Since this is a matter 
of personal ethics, its treatment at this juncture would en- 
tice us away from our proper subject. Suffice it to say, 
Brunner does not have so high a view of the Sabbath as 
the Puritans. 

35Cf. Ibid., 20-22, where Brunner refers to the indolence 
which threatens communistic schemes. 
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feel the work is Ais work, and take pride in it. 
Certainly economics needs competent and_ responsible 
leadership; certainly economic democracy, in the formal 
sense of the word, is the ruin of all economics; certainly 
the mutual oneness of all in the fellowship of economics - 
does not mean “equal voting rights for all,” but involves, 
just as in the family, a certain hierarchical gradation of 
responsibility on the part of those who work, according 
to the degree of their ability and achievement, not the 
suspension of all responsibility. That the employer pays 
his employees the wage agreed upon does not fulfill his 
responsibility to them: for work is not a commodity that 
one can buy, but a service through which there arises a 
relation of fellowship.%6 
As for the question of a just price, it is one of 
the most involved, Brunner feels, of all economic 
problems.*? In actual practice, man being what he 
is, it is of the utmost urgency that there be a 
stabilization of supply and demand if fair prices 
are to be maintained.** But as we have already 
noted, Brunner does not venture into detailed dis- 
cusions of how his principles shall be put to work, 
lest he assume the role of a dilettante. One cannot 
deduce an economic system from the Bible. His 
main concern, rather, is to sketch the basic lines 
given by revelation, as he understands it, within 
which every system, if it be just, must be developed. 
We will conclude, therefore, this study of his 
theory of economic justice with the following char- 
acteristic paragraph, taken from his address to the 
first assembly of the World Council of Churches 
meeting in Amsterdam. 
But it is indeed possible to elicit from the Bible certain 
basic principles of a just order; and this is done more 
indirectly than directly, from the Biblical understanding 
of man. These principles may be stated in a two-fold 
proposition: Man, created in God’s image, may never be 
used as a means to an end, but must be treated as an end 
in himself. Ergo: the indestructibility of the value of 
the human person. On the other hand, man is made for 
fellowship, and therefore he must ever limit his personal 
concerns in the interest of larger fellowship. Man, then, 
is neither merely a member of society, nor merely an 
individual. Therefore, the two possible extremes of radical 
Liberalism or radical Collectivism are from the start ruled 
out. Neither laissez-faire Capitalism nor total Commu- 
nism are Christian possibilities. Between these two, how- 
ever, lie many possibilities, each of which must be tried 
and examined according to its value, or lack of it, in 
promoting the demands of freedom for the individual 
person and of the security of society.39 
TO BE CONCLUDED 


36Cf. Gerechtigkeit, 206. 

37This is partly because the question moves beyond the 
ethical into the area of the purely technical. 

38Cf. Gerechtigkeit, 198-9. 

39Kommunismus, Kapitalismus und Christentum, 34. 
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so very much. 


Give me one thing more: 


A thankful heart. 


—Source unknown 


HIS MAGAZINE @ 1519 NORTH ASTOR @ CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


e The freshman had been invited to the Inter- 
Varsity meetings at the beginning of the year. 
Although he didn’t appear, the personal contact was 
continued. Finally, after Christmas vacation, he 
decided to give it a try. 


e The meeting was late starting. As he sat 
there, the others clustered in little groups. He over- 
heard one word many times: “Toronto.” He thought 
several of them had made a holiday trip to Canada. 
It must have been an unusually fine trip, judging 
from the expressed enthusiasm. 


e Soon he found out about it. Two of the 
leaders told of God’s blessing upon the missionary 
convention at Toronto. It was Inter-Varsity’s first 
attempt at such a gathering and 600 students had 
attended. 


e This scene is typical of what takes place on 
the campus after an Inter-Varsity missionary con- 
vention. It has been repeated three times since then, 
only the visitor overhears the word “Urbana” in- 
stead of Toronto. 


e God answered prayer in a mighty way back in 
1946 at Toronto. His working in the lives of these 
two students changed their outlook toward missions. 
Their testimony impressed the visitor, who subse- 
quently became an officer in the group and went to 
a later convention. 


e God has used the four previous Inter-Varsity 
missionary conventions to call hundreds of students 
to the foreign field and to strengthen His work on 
local campuses. He has changed lives at Toronto 
and at Urbana. 


@ This year's convention at the University of Illinois, 
December 27-31, could be the turning point of your life. 


e Send in your registration now. Don’t miss 
God’s blessing through speakers, discussions, and 
personal prayer and fellowship. 


@ You will have an opportunity to hear men whom 
God has used at home and abroad: Dr. Billy Graham, Dr. 
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Harold J. Ockenga, Dr. Donald Grey Barnhouse, Dr. Ken- 
neth Strachan, Dr. Masumi Toyotome, Rev. Israel Garcia, 
and General Secretary C. Stacey Woods and other Inter- 
Varsity staff members. 


e Mission board leaders will be on hand for 
personal consultation and to lead important discus- 
sions on vocational guidance and the current situa- 
tion in each part of the world. 


e You will be enlightened and challenged by talking 
with Christian students from overseas. 


e Pray much for the convention, that God will 
use it to reach thousands around the world. 


e@ The cost is only $25 for room and board, plus $10 
registration. Send your registration fee to Convention 
Director, IVCF, 1519 North Astor, Chicago 10, Ill. 


e International students will be guests of Inter- 
Varsity at house parties during the Thanksgiving 
vacation. At different places across the country 
students and staff will entertain their friends from 
overseas, with opportunities for sight-seeing, recrea- 
tion, and discussions about the Lord Jesus Christ. 


e@ The seed of the gospel sown at these house 
parties has borne fruit in the past. Students have come 
to know Christ and have returned to their homelands 
as witnesses for Him. 


e Information about these house parties may be 
obtained by writing to Inter-Varsity at 1519 North 
Astor, Chicago 10, Ill. 


e@ Tressie V. Myers, Secretary of Nurses Christian 
Fellowship, has embarked on a six months’ trip to visit 
nurses groups around the world. Purpose of the trip 
is two-fold: to observe and learn from the Lord's work- 
ing In other countries and to give help and encourage- 
ment to new groups. 


e Inrer-VarsiTy Press has published Mission 
Fields Today by A. J. Dain and a companion study 
guide. Inter-Varsity groups are preparing for the 
missionary convention by studying this valuable 
publication. Copies are available for $1.00 from 
Chicago or Toronto. —James Reapsome 








